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A FACE TO REMEMBER 





Letters to the Editor 


The nostalgic “WALK IN THE Sl- 
LENTS” alone repays the cost of your 
magazine. Mr. Lee you have the pe- 
culiar charm of what | believe is al- 
most complete honesty in recording 
your memories of the past, and | like 
very much the way you—consciously 
or unconsciously—are revealing the 
strange childishness and in a way, per- 
haps utter innocence of an age which, 
perhaps unhappily for Hollywood be- 
gan to die when Big Business Enter- 
prise and other Gangster elements be- 
gan taking over Hollywood — turning 
it into a combination of a brothel and 
a gambling hell land and a fanatical 
religious camp-meeting. John G. Moore 
—Pasadena, Calif. 


Congratulations on your copy of 
“Offbeat.” lt not only outshines mag- 
azines similiar to your own in cover 
originality, but also in the fine work- 
manship put into it. 

| particularly like “The Wish” by 
Frank C. Polite, and “The Cave’ by 
James Ruch. | noticed that for this 
month, you have an advertisement from 
the Coffee House, ‘Unicorn.” Since 
most of us know so little about Beat- 
niks, | think an article about them 
should prove very good reading. Best 
of luck with your new and wonderful 
magazine. A faithful reader, always, 
Glenda Fields—Pacoima, Calif . 


| thought Mr. Callero did a very 
thorough job on me, and | was very 
pleased. For one thing, I'd rather read 
about myself than anyone | know. 
Thanks again. Paul V. Coates—Los An- 
geles, Calif. 





<K—GEH A FACE TO REMEMBER 


Lillian Gish was born with a caul 
over her face. ln such immortal per- 
formances from “Way Down East,” 
“Broken Blossoms” to "The White Sis- 
ter,” this mystical gauze lingered as 
a mark of her exquisite genius, which 
many times she would tear to bits to 
achieve the character she portrayed. 

As first lady of the silent screen, she 
had no peer. John Barrymore compared 
her to Duse and Bernhardt. David Bel- 
asco, with whom she started as a child 
actress on Broadway, said: “She is 
innocence personified.’ Griffith, her 
film discoverer, commented: “She is the 
best damned actress in the world, and 
has the most brains. Albert Bigelow 
Paine, her biographer, wrote: “Miss 
Gish has never played a part as lovely 
as herself.” 
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The “Tree” That Grew in Brooklyn 
is what they call Trina Petit, “Tree” 
for short, the Brooklyn - born sexie- 
the sylph-like appearance of a nymphet 
Bridgitte. (But she'd rather be “a 
first Trina than a second Bardot.'') 

A graduate of Greenwich Village 
modeling and TV, she's my discovery 
and | plan to package her as an act- 
ress with a “Sci-fi” novel I've just sold 
to movies, “The Girls From Planet 5.” 

How about running this photo? 

Forgot to congratulate you on your 
exciting magazine. Forerst Ackerman— 
Los Angeles, Calif, 


Look Out Bardot! 


Congratulations on a helluva good 


magazine. Best of luck. | hope your 
‘baby’ grows up to be a healthy, strong 
boy in the near future! Ralph Setian— 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Thanks for the opportunity of reading 
OFFBEAT. | truly believe that it's about 
time the literary standards in America 
changed—from the straight and nar- 
row, to the more honest deep, offbeat 
type of literature. Enclosed also you 
will find my check for $2.50.—Wanda 
Sue Childress, Monrovia, Calif. 


Many thanks for copy of your pub- 
lication “OFFBEAT”, which Bob Chat- 
terton requested you to send me. | like 
it very much—quite interesting, and | 
think it should hold a great appeal to 
the ‘Silent Era” fans which are certainly 
innumerable. Wish you lots of success. 
My regards and best wishes, always. 
—Stan Laurel. 





Conrad Sena 


Just got through reading the new, 


great Offbeat, and enjoyed it im- 
mensly. It looks like the public might 
finally get the kind of magazine they 
have been looking for. | noticed your 
intensive search for new writers. How 
about giving some space for struggling 
actors? 

| witnessed a great performance by 
an actor with that certain spark that 
made him stand out from a cast of 
twenty-one. The production of “The 
Shrike“ at the Horseshoe Playhouse, 
in Hollywood, was indeed an ‘offbeat’ 
play, and Conrad Sena an ‘offbeat’ 
actor who deserves special notice. 

I'm sure he would appreciate you 
printing his photo in your magazine. 
Paul Robinson—Canoga Park, Calif. 


Congratulations on your new mag- 
azine. I'm glad to have you aboard. In 
case other members of the National 
League of American Pen Women have 
not heard about you by our next meet- 
ing I'll spread the word around.—Anita 
Miller, Van Nuys, Calif. 


| have to tell you how inspiring you 
were at the Fifth Annual Writer's Con- 
ference at Pasadena City College. | 
was so stimulated | got out of bed 
three times during the night to write 
down story ideas. My husband nearly 
brained me for leaping in and out of 
bed! 


Thank you for taking up the torch 
for would-be writers, and for the read- 
ers who will never realize what you 
are doing for them, too. And thanks 
again for the jolt some of your words 
gave me... | needed it. Lillian Rob- 
erts, Covina, Calif. 
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DEFILEE'S OFFBEAT SEARCHES FOR NEW WRITERS 


CONTEST RULES 


OFFBEAT is offering a prize of $100.00 for the best short story, $75.00 for the best article, and 
$75.00 for the best poem. 


Word limit not to exceed 3,000. All manuscripts must be typewritten and double spaced. RE- 
TURN POSTAGE MUST accompany all entries. 


Submission limit: TWO manuscripts for each category. 


The author must enclose, with his submission, a ONE year (six-issue) $2.50 subscription to 
Defilee's OFFBEAT Magazine. Only one subscription is required. 


Closing date: Midnight, OCTOBER 31, 1959. The decision of the judges will be final. Any manu- 
scripts that do not win, but are judged worthy of publication in OFFBEAT will be purchased at 
its current rates. 


No one connected with OFFBEAT may enter or judge the contest. The judges are: Miss Ida 
Lupino, noted motion picture and TV star; Henry Wilcoxson, motion picture producer-director; 
Robert H. Nolan, noted writer-TV producer; Frank Flack, head of Writing Dept., Pierce College. 
Address all checks to: DEFILEE PUBLICATIONS, Box 618, Encino, Calif. 


EDITOR: Raymond Lee 
PUBLISHER: Lenore Greenfield 
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ADBURY 


“As a boy, out of fear, loneliness 
and nightmare | searched for the an- 
swer to my ‘why’; as a young man, 
| searched deeper separating the many 
confusing, conniving selves in me; later, 
as a writer, | began to put the pieces 
on paper and a pattern formed and 
spelled out me.” 

No loneliness in the large room 
where Ray Bradbury's voice made him 
sound like an actor rather than the 
top science-fiction writer in the world. 
Walking girls from school in the kitch- 
en and a crying baby-girl that up- 
staired mother. Where was the fantasy? 
From the walls Martian paintings stared 
down. | stared back. We both seemed 
embarrassed. A five year old honey- 
hair giggled away a kiss on father's 
cheek. Her name— more music than 
name—Bettina. Bettina giggling back 
into the kitchen as | remembered some- 
one telling me about the cellar Brad- 
bury worked in. 

Surely fear, loneliness and night- 
mare would show their masks down 
there, surely in the cellar where the 
flights of fantasy were made. 

"| work in the cellar during the girls’ 
school year and then when summer 
comes | rent an office. | work from 
eight to five every day. Much like a 
musician, Practice and more practice. 
It’s the only way the words will flow 
into a melody.” 

This was more like it. He was reading 
my mind. | watched the sun turn his 
thick glasses into Fourth of July pin- 
wheels. About to ask him how he 
roped his star-ideas, he continued: 

“If | start a story in the morning | 
always force myself to finish it by the 
day's end. I've found leftover stories 
are extremely difficult to handle. I've 
been working on a story for five years 
that started out that way. Maybe I'll 
finish it on Mars.” 

He laughed. Ray Bradbury laughed 
at the future. He wasn't reading my 
mind. | tail-ended his laugh with a 
smile and decided this very everyday 
fellow who looked more desk-clerk 
than planet-poet, just had to be what 
some critics called—'Poe in a space 
suit.” 

Suddenly he seemed to catch the 
trend of my thought. 

“ve been asked where | get my 
ideas numberless times and the an- 
swers to it are just as numberless. It 
depends on the weather, the time, the 
place, and the typewriter. Many sci- 
ence-fiction writers get their ideas, | 
have no doubt, while reading ‘Scientific 
American.’ | get mine while studying 
people. And since the only person in 
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the world that | know half well at all 
is myself, | suppose my ideas spring 
from my own inhibitions, prejudices, 
hates and loves.” 


Bradbury's voice was shrill like a 
child in anger and his face erased of 
all lines more mask than face. 


“One is not very old before one 
realizes how alone one is in the world. 
It seems to be a continuing complaint 
of mankind, that he has been lonely, is 
either in the process of becoming lone- 
ly, or is terribly, awfully lonely, some- 
times in the midst of good friends, a 
wife and children.” 


The shadows overreaching and al- 
most skeletal now on the walls and 
the space colors of the paintings enlarg- 
ing their frames. The big house very 
quiet. And in this quietness | remem- 
bered the beauty of Bradbury's latest 
book, “Dandelion Wine,” a story of 
a twelve-year-old boy's sudden aware- 
ness to being alive and the wonder 
and fear of it and | was deeply in awe 
of its author sitting opposite me. 


"| also read all the poetry | can get 
my hands on. | love Robert Frost. Poetry 
gives me many ideas. The wonder and 
beauty of poetic words have suggested 
many of my stories. | recommend all 
new writers to go on a gluttonous 
spree of poetry.” 


| readily understood this when | 
recalled some of the Bradbury beauty 
in words such as that enchanting pas- 
sage from the short story—"Ylla” in 
his most famous book—'The Martian 
Chronicles.” 


“The flame birds waited, like a bed 
of coals, glowing on the cool smooth 
sands. The white canopy ballooned on 
the night wind, flapping softly, tied 
by a thousand green ribbons to the 
birds. 


"Ylla laid herself back in the can- 
opy and, at a word from her husband, 
the birds leaped, burning, toward the 
dark sky. The ribbons tautened, the 
canopy lifted. The sand slid whining 
under, the blue hills drifted by, drifted 
by, leaving their home behind, the 
raining pillars, the caged flowers, the 
singing books, the whispering floor 
creeks, She did not look at her hus- 
band. She heard him crying out to the 
birds as they rose higher, like ten 
thousand hot sparkles, so many red- 
yellow fireworks in the heavens, tug- 
ging the canopy like a flower petal, 
burning through the wind.” 


Suddenly he was like a bird in flight 
and we were winding down into the 
cellar. | don't know what | expected 


but it was just like anybody's cellar 
only books lined the walls and a huge 
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rough bench took up most of the room 
with a small desk that looked like half 
a packing box shoved up against where 
a door once led outside, | stared at 
the typewriter. This was the makeshift 
plain on which the magician pulled 
his out-of-this-world literary tricks? 
Bradbury noticed my surprise and 
chuckled. 


Handing me copies of his books | 
saw the masks hanging from various 
nails. Some were Mexican tin masks. 
Others | presumed Bradbury had fing- 
ered. It all looked rather messy and 
certainly. no treasure from which such 
gems as "The Illustrated Man,” “Gold- 
en Apples In the Sun” or "The October 
Country” had been conjured, But then 
how glamorous can a cellar be? | re- 
called a silent movie queen who once 
had turned hers into a swimming pool. 


Mentioning this he told me how 
much the silent films had influenced 
him and especially the great charac- 
ter star, Lon Chaney, with his masterful 
horror make-ups in such epcs as ‘The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame,” "Phantom 
of the Opera,” and “Mr. Wu.” He also 
went on about his boyhod love for 
carnivals and magicians such as Black- 
stone and a mystery man named Mr. 
Electrico who, swathed in black velvet 
robes sat in an electric chair, his face 
burning like white phosphorus, blue 
sparks hissing from his fingertips if you 
put your hand out to touch him. 


Bradbury's first published book, 
“Dark Carnival,” drew its material from 
all these related magical sources. 


“The emotional rapport with those 
carnival fantasies | believe did more for 
my writing than anything else, because 
to me, my writings are all emotion. 
| write little science. | write of human 
beings who are lonely or searching 
through other worlds but are suffering 
through their hearts and heads and 
dreams. I've been accused of not caring 
for science. This is not true.” 


He handed me some original draw- 
ings for his stories by Joe Mugnaini. 


“I am immensely interested in science 
and how we use it. The Rocket Ship 
can be nothing to me, or any other 
person, except a colossal symbol of 
irony if the hand that touches it is 
not clean. | want it to work for and 
not against me, preserve not destroy 
me, educate and not enslave me.” 


The cellar not a cellar anymore as 
his voice rose with electricity to all 
sides and the masks seemed to move. 


"Technological science, as put in 
motion by human beings, can either 
shackle us with the greatest totalitarian 
dictatorship of all time, or free us to 
the greatest freedom in history. | mean 
to work for the latter in my science- 


fiction stories, on occasion. By loving 
or hating this thing or that thing, I hope 
to have my readers loving or hating 
me.” 


Now the thirty-nine year old face 
looked more nine. The terrible infant 
shone out and the innocence of truth 
that can be so cruelly honest back- 
lighted the huge brown eyes until they 
seemed ready to burst out of the glass- 
es. 


| asked him about his beginnings as 
a writer and staring through a window 
at the gardener zipping the heavy si- 
lence with his power-mower, he said: 


“At 19 I sold my first story to Rob 
Wagner's SCRIPT, a little magazine in 
Beverly Hills that gave Saroyan and 
many other writers of his stature their 
first break. Then | tied up with WEIRD 
TALES and as | found the formulas | 
began to experiment with my own. | 
dug deeper and deeper until | was 
writing as | felt Bradbury should write. 


“With the big magazines | started 
in the ‘slush’ pile getting personal let- 
ters and after lots of time, a sale. The 
Post was my best market. Harper's took 
me three years. | still get personal let- 
ters from Atlantic but have never sold 
them anything. 


"You can do it yourself. You must. 
Then the agents will be after you and 
the price goes up. But it must come from 
you because doing it yourself builds on 
rock and you sure need a solid found- 
ation in this highly competitive business 
of making a living as a writer.” 


A ten year old girl's voice rescued us 
from the weight of the worlds by call- 
ing down that “the coffee was getting 
cold.” 


Coffee and cake. Girl voices like tink- 
ling glass. Mrs. Bradbury smiling at us 
as | said: 


“I wish someday Offbeat might have 
the privilege of publishing one of your 
stories. But you know how low a new 
magazine's budget has to be.” 


Opening the book 
Wine,” he said: 


“There's a story in here that was 
never published in a magazine. l'Il be 
pleased to give it to OFFBEAT. It's 
called—"'Statues.”’ 


“Dandelion 


He printed the title on the page— 
the copyright date and publisher's name 
at the end of the story. 


“That'll fix it up all right.” 


| was tongue-tied. Mrs. Bradbury 
seemed quite pleased. Mr. Bradbury 
was pleased too. | thanked him with 
my eyes. He nodded. 


“Offbeat shows promise. Promise is 
what most new writers live on more 


Continued on Next Page 
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than food and drink. Until | was twen- 
ty-two years old | sold newspapers on 
the corner of Olympic and Norton here 
in Los Angeles with only the promise 
of a little security from my shoutings 
that some day would release me to 
write.” 

| was shaking Ray Bradbury's hand 


and thinking of the dozen questions 
| had failed to ask him. As | walked 
down the steps to the sidewalk Bettina 
and one of her sisters were playing 
at nothing under the umbrella of a 
pine. | patted Bettina’s head and start- 
ed to cross the street to my car when 
her voice webbed the moist silence. 


“How many are you?” 

My cheeks burned. | was tongue-tied 
again. | held up one finger and drove 
off for San Fernando Valley with Bet- 
tina’s hand like a golden butterfly in 
the afternoon sunlight. 

On the Freeway | began to wonder 
. .. how many are you... ? 
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The facts about John Huff, aged 
twelve, are simple and soon stated. 
He could pathfind more trails than any 
Choctaw or Cherokee since time began, 
could leap from the sky like a chim- 
panzee from a vine, could live under- 
water two minutes and slide fifty yards 
downstream from where you last saw 
him. The baseballs you pitched him 
he hit in the apple trees, knocking down 
harvests. He could jump six-foot orch- 
ard walls, swing up branches faster 
and come down, fat with peaches, 
quicker than anyone else in the gang. 
He ran laughing. He sat easy. He was 
not a bully. He was kind. His hair was 
dark and curly and his teeth were white 
as cream. He remembered the words to 
all the cowboy songs and would teach 
you if you asked..He knew the names 
of all the wild flowers and when the 
moon would rise and set and when 
the tides came in or out. He was, in 
fact, the only god living in the whole 
of Green Town, Illinois, during the 
twentieth century that Douglas Spauld- 
ing knew of. 

And right now he and Douglas were 
hiking out beyond town on another 
warm and marble-round day, the sky 
blue blown-glass reaching high, the 
creeks bright with mirror waters fan- 
ning over white stones. It was a day 
as perfect as the flame of a candle. 

Douglas walked through it thinking 
it would go on this way forever. The 
perfection, the roundness, the grass 
smell traveled on out ahead as far and 
fast as the speed of light. The sound of 
a good friend whistling like an oriole, 
pegging the softball, as you horse- 
danced, key-jingled the dusty paths, 
all of it was complete, everything could 
be touched; things stayed near, things 
were at hand and would remain, 

It was such a fine day and then sud- 
denly a cloud crossed the sky, covered 
the sun, and did not move again. 

John Huff had been speaking quietly 
for several minutes. Now Douglas stop- 
ped on the path and looked over at 
him. 


“John, say that again.” 


“You heard me the first time, 
Doug.” 

“Did you say you were — going 
away?” 


“Got my train ticket here in my 
pocket. Whoo - whoo, clang! Shush- 
shush-shush. Whooooo... “ 

His voice faded. 

John took the yellow and green 
train ticket solemnly from his pocket 
and they both looked at it. 

“Tonight!” said Douglas. “My gosh! 
Tonight we were going to play Red 
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Light, Green Light and Statues! How 
come, all of a sudden? You been here 
in Green Town all my life. You just 
don't pick up and leave!” 

“It's my father,’ said John. “He's 
got a job in Milwaukee. We weren't 
sure until today..." 

"My gosh, here it is with the Bap- 
tist picnic next week and the big 
carnival Labor Day and Halloween— 
can't your dad wait till then?” 

John shook his head. 

"Good grief!’ said Douglas. “Let 
me sit down!” 

They sat under an old oak tree on 
the side of the hill looking back at 
town, and the sun made large tremb- 
ling shadows around them; it was cool 
as a cave in under the tree. Out be- 
yond, in sunlight, the town was painted 
with heat, the windows all gaping. 
Douglas wanted to run back in there 
where the town, by its very weight, 
its houses, their bulk, might enclose 
and prevent John's ever getting up and 
running off. 

“But we're friends,” Douglas said 
helplessly. 

“We always will be,” said John. 

"You'll come back to visit every week 
or so, won't you?” 

Dad says only once or twice a year. 
It's eighty miles.’ 

“Eighty miles ain't far!” shouted 
Douglas. 

“No, it’s not far at all,’ said John. 

“My grandma’s got a phone. I'll 
call you, Or maybe we'll all visit up 
your way, too. That'd be great!" 

John said nothing for a long while. 

"Well," said Douglas, “let's talk 
about something.” 

“What?” 

“My gosh, if you're going away, 
we got a million things to talk about! 
All the things we would've talked about 
next month, the month after! Praying 
mantises, zeppelins, acrobats, sword 
swallowers! Go on like you was back 
there, grasshoppers, spitting tobacco!” 

“Funny thing is | don't feel like 
talking about grasshoppers.” 

"You always did!” 

“Sure.” John looked steadily at the 
town. ‘But | guess this just ain't the 
time.” 


"John, what's wrong? You look 
FUNNY. 2-5: 7 
John had closed his eyes and 


screwed up his face. “Doug, the Terle 
house, upstairs, you know?” 

“Sure.” 

“The colored windowpanes on the 
little round windows, have they always 
been there?” 

“Sure.” 


“You positive?” 

“Darned old windows have been 
there since before we were born. 
Why?” 

"| never saw them before today,” 
said John. “On the way walking 
through town | looked up and there 
they were. Doug, what was | doing 
all these years | didn't see them?” 

“You had other things to do.” 

“Did 1?“ John turned and looked 
in a kind of panic at Douglas. ‘‘Gosh, 
Doug, why should those darn windows 
scare me? | mean, that's nothing to 
be scared of, is it? It's just . . .' He 
floundered, “It's just, if | didn't see 
those windows until today, what else 
did | miss? And what about all the 
things | did see here in town? Will I 
be able to remember them when I go 
away?” 

“Anything you want to remember, 
you remember. | went to camp two 
summers ago. Up there | remembered." 

“No, you didn't! You told me. You 
woke nights and couldn't remember 
your mother's face." 

“No!” 

“Some nights it happens to me in 
my own house; scares heck out of me. 
| got to go in my folks’ room and look 
at their faces while they sleep, to be 
sure! And | go back to my room and 
lose it again. Gosh, Doug, oh gosh!" 
He held onto his knees tight. “Prom- 
ise me just one thing, Doug. Promise 
you'll remember me, promise you'll 
remember my face and everything. Will 
you promise?” 

“Easy as pie. Got a motion-picture 
machine in my head. Lying in bed 
nights | can just turn on a light in 
my head and out it comes on the wall, 
clear as heck, and there you'll be, 
yelling and waving at me.” 

“Shut your eyes, Doug. Now, tell 
me, what color eyes | got? Don't peek. 
What color eyes | got?” 

Douglas began to sweat. His eye- 
lids twitched nervously. “Aw heck, 
John, that's not fair.” 

“Tell me!’ 

“Brown.” 

John turned away. “No sir.“ 

"What you mean, no?” 

“You're not even close!’ John closed 
his eyes. 

“Turn around here! Douglas grab- 
bed him by the hair and turned him 
slowly. 

“Okay, Doug.” 

“Green.” Douglas, dismayed, let his 
hand drop. “Your eyes are green . . . 
Well, that's close to brown. Almost 
hazel.” 

"Doug, don't lie to me.” 

Continued on Next Page 
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John opened his eyes. 

“AII right,“ said Doug quietly. “I 
won't." 

They sat there listening to the other 
boys running up the hill, shrieking and 
yelling at them. 

They raced along the railroad tracks, 
opened their lunch in brown-paper 
sacks, and sniffed deeply of the wax- 
wrapped deviled ham sandwiches and 
green-sea pickles and colored pepper- 
mints, They ran and ran again and 
Douglas bent to scorch his ear on the 
hot steel rails, hearing trains so far 
away they were unseen voyagings in 
other lands, sending Morse-code mes- 
sages to him here under the killing 
sun. Douglas stood up, stunned, 

“John.” 


For John was running, and this was 
terrible, Because if you ran, time ran. 
You yelled and screamed and raced 
and rolled and tumbled and all of a 
sudden the sun was gone and the 
whistle was blowing and you were 
on your long way home to supper. 
When you weren't looking, the sun got 
around behind you! The only way to 
keep things slow was to watch every- 
thing and do nothing! You could stretch 
a day to three days, sure, just by watch- 
ing! 

There was no way to get him to 
help now, save by a trick. 

“John, ditch, ditch the others! 

Yelling, Douglas and John sprinted 
of, kiting the wind downhill, letting 
gravity work for them, over meadows, 
around barns until at last the sound 
of the pursuers faded. 

John and Douglas climbed into a 
haystack which was like a great bon- 
fire crisping under them. 

"Let's not do anything,” said John. 

“Just what | was going to say,” said 
Douglas. 

They sat quietly, getting their breath. 

There was a small sound like an 
insect in the hay. 

They both heard it, but they didn't 
look at the sound. When Douglas 
moved his wrist the sound ticked in 
another part of the haystack. When 
he brought his arm around on his lap 
the sound ticked in his lap. He let his 
eyes fall in a brief flicker. The watch 
said three o'clock. 

Douglas moved his right hand stealth- 
ily to the ticking, pulled out the watch 
stem. He set the hands back. 

Now they had all the time they 
would ever need to look long and close 
at the world, feel the sun move like a 
fiery wind over the sky. 

But at last John must have felt 
the bodiless weight of their shadows 
shift and lean, and he spoke. 

“Doug, what time is it?” 

“Two-thirty.”’ 

John looked at the sky. 

Don't! thought Douglas. 
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“Looks more like three-thirty, four,” 
said John. “Boy scout. You learn them 
things.” 

Douglas sighed and slowly turned 
the watch ahead. 

John watched him do this, silently. 
Douglas looked up. John punched him, 
not hard at all, in the arm. 

With a swift stroke, a plunge, a 
train came and went so quickly, the 
boys leaped aside, yelling, shaking 
their fists after it, Douglas and John 
with them. The train roared down the 
track, two hundred people in it, gone. 
The dust followed it a little way to- 
ward the south, then settled in the 
golden silence among the blue rails. 

The boys were walking home. 

“I'm going to Cincinnati when I'm 
seventeen and be a railroad fireman,” 
said Charlie Woodman. 

"| got an uncle in New York,” said 
Jim. "III go there and be a printer." 

Doug did not ask the others. Al- 
ready the trains were chanting and he 
saw their faces drifting off on back 
observation platforms, or pressed to 
windows. One by one they slid away. 
And then the empty track and the 
summer sky and himself on another 
train run in another direction. 

Douglas felt the earth move under 
his feet and saw their shadows move 
off the grain and color the air. 

He swallowed hard, then gave a 
screaming yell, pulled back his fist, 
shot the indoor ball whistling in the sky. 
“Last one home's a rhino's behind!" 

They pounded down the tracks, 
laughing, flailing the air. There went 
John Huff, not touching the ground 
at all. And here came Douglas, touch- 
ing it all the time. 

It was seven o'clock, supper over, 
and the boys gathering one by one 
from the sound of their house doors 
slammed and their parents crying to 
them not to slam the doors. Douglas 
and Tom and Charlie and John stood 
among half a dozen others and it was 
time for hide-and-seek and Statues. 

"Just one game,” said John. "Then 
| got to go home. The train leaves 
at nine. Who's going to be it?” 

“Me,” said Douglas. 

"That's the first time | ever heard 
of anybody volunteering to be ‘it',”’ 
said Tom. 

Douglas looked at John for a long 
moment. “Start running, he said. 

The boys scattered, yelling. John 
backed away, then turned and began 
to lope. Douglas counted slowly. He 
let them run far, spread out, separate 
each to his own small world. When 
they had got their momentum up and 
were almost out of sight he took a 
deep breath. 

“Statues!” 

Everyone froze. 
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MY SEVENTY SONS 


My seventy sons were born out of 
mothers who hated them, mothers who 
were prostitutes, mothers who were al- 
coholics, mothers loving too much, 
mothers loving too little, mothers who 
died bearing them. 

For ten years | have been a super- 
visor and counselor for delinquent 
boys from ages fourteen to eighteen 
years, at Camp De Soto. 

Here high in the rocky mountain 
ranges with a river rumbling across the 
road, here with the tall pines looking 
tall enough to hold up the sky, the 
sons of such mothers have been sent 
for their last chance at rehabilitation. 
If they fail at Camp De Soto, if they 
‘go out backwards,’ as the boys say, 
prison and professional crime are their 
startle patterns. 

Who am | to judge these mothers? 

| am not their judge. The crimes on 
the records of their sons are their jud- 
ges. Maybe a good night kiss, a smile, 
a touch of the hand could have pre- 
vented robbery, car-theft or rape. 

When | have talked with my boys, 
we are usually assigned about ten for 
a period of forty weeks, rarely has a 
boy blamed his mother for his misbe- 
havior. Many times he has defended 
her though her record is redder than 
his. 

A boy will blame his father twice as 
quick as his mother. And yet the germ 
of the delinquency festers in his moth- 
er. Love. What a nice sounding word! 
Easy to say! Someone to love. An ob- 
ject. A living thing. A cat, a dog, a 
bird. One of our boys couldn't find a 
buddie in any of our seventy. | got 
him to collecting rocks. | let him take 
them to bed with him. He shined and 
polished them. In their strange way 
their warmth in color and brightness 
began to spell out the word—love— 
for this half demented boy. 

To belong. To be loved. To be un- 
derstood. 

Don't all of us seek this in life? 

For thirty-five years my own life 
danced back and forth before the mo- 
tion picture camera and the legitimate 
stage, for thirty-five years | felt like the 
moth before the flame. But | never be- 
lieved | would be burnt. 

| was the first boy to play the im- 
mortal Huckleberry Finn in silent mov- 
ies. | was the first boy to have his 
name in lights on Broadway. | was the 
first boy to be called a juvenile star. 

In my roles as an actor I lived almost 
as many lives as the boys years later 
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| was to counsel at Camp De Soto. Lit- 
tle did | realize how much this exper- 
ience would benefit me to help the 
wayward boy. 

But as time took over my shadow 
the glamour, the spotlight, the ap- 
plause and autographing-public left 
me as deeply alone as | have ever 
been, | wanted something else. | have 
always wanted a son. | was never 
blessed with a son. | have an adopted 
daughter whom I love very much. But a 
son, a seed of my own, I had no son. 

Hollywood offered me two roads— 
behind the camera as a technician, in 
front a former child star trying to come 
back. Come back to what? I had it. 
It could never shine again, that star. 
| worked behind the camera. | worked 
with young actors and actresses. | 
started a boy's club in the cinema cap- 
ital. | was still at loose ends. Were the 
loose ends strings on the final curtain 
of oblivion | didn't want to drop on 
me? 

| have always been an avid fisher- 
man. One week end a friend of mine 
asked me up to fish in the runaway 
river where some of the best trout fight 
it out with man and hook. 

As | threw my line into the river lit- 
tle did | know | was baiting my hook 
with thirty-five years of my life, Across 
the river | saw a boy of fourteen 
watching me. He was sitting on a big 
flat rock. He was the saddest boy | 
have ever seen. The mountains seemed 
on his shoulders. | called to him. He 
didn't answer. | waved to him. And 
then | got a strike. | hauled in a flip- 
ping eight incher. | held it up to the 
boy. He smiled. The shadows of the 
pines hung deep over his face but his 
smile was the brightest | have ever 
seen. Walking toward the boy | saw 
the wooden sign Camp De Soto. As the 
boy watched me read the sign his skin 
paled and his head dropped. Sudden- 
ly he leapt off the rock and ran up 
the hill. Slowly | walked after him. It 
was the longest and the most wonder- 
ful walk in my life as it led me into the 
hearts of my seventy sons, and the 
happiest years | have ever experienc- 
ed. 

Now, here is a story of one of my 
sons which | call—'Swing Out Sweet 
Buckle.” 


George's belt buckle ripped his side 
as Holly ducked and almost fell off the 
bed. Fighting for his balance on the 
bouncing springs he waited for his 


(Editor's Note: The names of all 
places and persons mentioned in this 
series of true articles have been chang- 
ed for obvious reasons, excluding Mr. 
Sargent's.) 

By LEWIS SARGENT 
as told to Raymond Lee 


breath, waited for the warm trickle of 
blood, waited glaring down at George 
laughing at him from the floor as he 
snapped the buckle back and forth. 
Slowly the blood came, tickling like a 
loose string on his T-shirt. How he 
hated those strings! They would wake 
him up at night, wake him up thinking 
they were spiders or a centipede. He 
remembered how he rode his Mu about 
them. She blamed the washing ma- 
chine. As the blood stopped and the 
cut swelled, Holly swung his own belt 
at George’s head floating in the twi- 
light. 

For a moment he felt he was swing- 
ing on the end of the belt himself, 
swinging out against all the creeps 
lined along the beds of the barracks, 
staring, hating, laughing. Oh, for just 
one second, one smashing second he 
could be his belt buckle and slash their 
grins and crack their rear ends. 

In his swinging want he remembered 
they'd put frogs and lizards in his bed 
at night. Dumped sand between the 
sheets. Messed up his bed just a couple 
of minutes before inspection. Put cigar- 
ette butts and burnt paper in his locker. 
Hid his shoes before line up. 

He remembered too, how many times 
he'd complained to the men officers. 
How many times they'd listened and 
said nothing. They were against him 
too. This Camp De Soto and its rehabili- 
tation of juvenile delinquents! To spit 
on it. To spit on them. To spit at the 
mountains and trees and ..the river . . 

Holly swung and missed and George 
swung and drew a line of blood across 
his chest like a switch-blade made. 

Holly's fingers icy and hurting on 
the belt. He had to hit George this 
time. He had to, or go down before 
all of them. Suddenly he jumped at 
George and George trying to retreat 
stumbled over his shoe and fell on his 
knees before him. Holly dragged the 
buckle across his face and the stream 
of blood looked like it was dragging 
George's eyes out of their sockets. 

The studs rushing from all sides as 
Holly backed away. But George held 
up his hand and smiled with blood 
down his nose and in his mouth. 

"No, fellas, he's mine. I'll finish 
him even if | can't see him.“ 

George on his feet wiping the 
blood from his eyes. George swinging 
his belt. George white as a sheet. 

"Holly, after | finish with you, you'll 
be going out of here. On a stretcher. 
You and your lies! Saying these sores 

Continued on Next Page 
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on my legs were from syphilis! From 
my Dad! My Dad's clean as Christ! 
You hear? You yellow rat! l'Il make 
your mouth clean of those lies if | have 
to beat ‘em out with this buckle, I'm 
coming Holly Chivers, I'm coming and 
you better be ready to belt it out to 
a finish!" 

The buckles flashing in the gray 
gloom. The half-naked bodies of the 
boys waiłing to shower more ghosts 
than bodies. The walls and beds crowd- 
ing together with the deepening twi- 
light. 

“Ok, fellas, break it up!’ 

My voice snapped the bodies to at- 
tention like a whip. The whisper. . . 
Mr. Sargent ... Mr. Sargent . . . the 
whisper pulling the bodies tight and 
shutting the shouting mouths . . . Mr. 
Sargent... 

| half ran between the beds wonder- 
ing how | could wrestle this one out, 
this one with Holly Chivers who had 
been a big bluff, habitual liar and 
social outcast since the day he had 
come to camp. No friends. A scape- 
goat. The brunt of everybody's prac- 
tical jokes. 

Was Holly Chivers one of my sons 





or sex on the rocks. 
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DOT RECORDING ARTIST, stunning Georgia Carr, with 
the platter, “Don't Go,” is hailed by public and critics 
as a new voice that reminds you of love in the dark 


who would go out backwards? 

“Take your showers and get ready 
for supper. Then | want to see all of 
you from the sixth bed on in my oftice.” 

My small office seemed smaller as | 
walked into it. A line of boys waited 
outside, a line of ten, no, eleven, ten 
against one. | sighed as | sat down. 
Ten against one. It wasn't fair. But 
Holly Chivers had made the odds. | 
had tried to reach the boy. | had 
listened to his tales about the others, 
listened to his complaints, his constant 
whining. Had | failed? 

| called in Wally Sims. Sims was a 
boy who had taken to Camp the first 
day he'd been put in the record book. 
He had made a mistake. He was will- 
ing to pay for it. He wanted to get 
back home as soon as he could fulfill 
the Camp's demands. 

“Wally, do you know what started 
the fight between Holly and George?” 

Wally was a tall boy. His shadow 
sagged a little as he leaned forward 
in the chair and watched me doodling 
on a white pad on my desk. 

“Well, sir, we were all getting ready 
for our shower when all of a sudden 
| hear Holly and George at it. Holly 





yells something about the sores on 
George's |e gs and then everything 
gets messed up.” 

“What did Holly say about the 
sores?” 

Wally seemed to be listening to 
the muffled voices outside in the hall- 
way. His blue eyes faded by the 
bright ceiling light. 

“Gosh, sir, | don’t really remember 
much about it except that, that ... 
Holly said the sores were from George's 
Dad.” 

Wally looked like he needed a cigar- 
ette. 

| made a few notes and told Wally 
to send another boy in. 

Each boy with the same story. Ten 
against one. | felt it was cruel to keep 
Holly last. But Holly had been last so 
long he should have gotten used to it. 

Holly was a sixteen year old blond 
boy with brown eyes and the look of 
a boy who hadn't been fed very well. 
Most of the boys gained from twenty 
to thirty pounds at Camp during their 
six or seven months stay. This was 
Holly's fifth month and he had lost five 
pounds. 

Wasn't it something rarer than food 
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MIRACLE 


OF 


(Editor's Note: Margaret is 15 years 
old. | have left her script as she 
wrote it.) 


Seventy year old Julia Watkins 
trudged down the main street of Dan- 
ville. It was a sweltering July Fourth. 
At the public pool children and adults 
could be seen splashing in the cool 
inviting water. Mayor Thomas H. Lind- 
sey was fanning himself on the porch 
of his spacious two story home. Every- 
one dressed in light, cool clothes, 
everyone that is—except—Mrs. Wat- 
kins. She wore a heavy wool coat, a 
scarf around her neck and ear muffs. 
To everyone’s amazement she carried 
an axe. You can be sure she was the 
center of attraction. As she walked 
steadily on to the woods bordering the 
town. The turning heads and staring 
eyes did not bother her. 

A few hours later the people of Dan- 
ville were doubly surprised to see Mrs. 
Watkins draging a six-foot pine tree. 
By now they were used to Mrs, Watkins’ 
odd behavier. I’m sure you can pic- 
ture their surprise when Mrs. Leesburg, 
a neighbor, came running to tell every- 
one “go look in Mrs. Watkins’ win- 
dow!“ 

Well,everyone went, the mayor and 
many curious friends and neighbors. 
There in the window of Mrs. Watkins’ 
home was a six-foot Christmas tree 
completely decorated—to the angel on 
top. 

The first thing that ran through the 
minds of the crowd was, “Mrs. Watkins 
had gone crazy.” After the curious 
crowd left, the mayor went for old Dr. 
Wellington. Dr. Wellington, the mayor, 
and Mrs. Leesburg went to the home 
of the little old lady. 

They found Mrs. Watkins sitting on 
her porch looking at her tree. She 
seemed to be in a sort of trance. When 
she heard the group she looked up. 

“Why, hello there mayor, doctor— 
Mrs. Leesburg. My this is a surprise. 
What are you looking at me like that 
for?” Her eyes widened, “So you think 
I'm crazy, because of my Christmas 
tree? Well, I'm not. Let me tell you 
why I have a Christmas tree at this time 
of the year. 
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didn’t celebrate Christmas last 
year on December twenty-fifth, nor do 
| ever plan to celebrate it at that time 
of year. The reason is simple. All peo- 
ple can think of at Christmas is what 
they are going to get for themselves— 
or what they are going to get for 
somebody else. 

“If they aren't thinking of gifts, they 
are thinking of parties, picnics and 
other self-centered activities, But do 
any one of them stop to think of the 
REAL meaning of Christmas? Do any 
of you remember it is the date of the 
birth of Christ? No—you can't think 
any further than your own self-centered 
selfish selves. 

"What are gifts? What are parties? 
Christmas is a time for rejoicing and 
giving thanks and praise to God. No, 
I'm not crazy. It is you, the selfish 
people who don't understand the mean- 
ing of Christmas—you are the ones 
that are crazy. 

“On Christmas day, or Christmas Eve 
do any of you get down on your knees 
and pray, giving thanks to Him for 
your very life on this earth? No—l'm 
not the crazy one.” 

With these words, Mrs. Watkins 
turned around and went into the house. 
The little group had, by this time, 
grown into quite a large crowd. Every- 
one was shouting, trying to be heard. 
After a while they departed. 

Mrs. Watkins sat alone in her little 
home, with her Christmas tree. In her 
lap lay a big bible. With folded hands, 
and silently moving lips, she prayed 
that her friends and neighbors would 
understand what she meant. That they 
would do a little more thinking about 
what Christmas really meant. Not so 
much though for the material things 
the day brings. 

Getting up, Mrs. Watkins put on her 
coat and went to the door. Looking 
up and down the street she saw beau- 
tifully decorated trees. Pulling her coat 
around her she looked up into the 
darkening sky and whispered: “Now 
they realize Father.’’ 

Just as she finished this short, sim- 
ple prayer—snow started to fall softly, 
changing the hottest day of the year 
to one of white splendor. 
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MOTHER’S LAST “Dear Sirs” 


by Francesca Redden 


Mother's correspondence at one time 
was very complicating. Occasionaliy, 
members of her family are reminded of 
her involvement with a nationally 
known mail-order house, for she still 
has the large desk that she used for 
taking care of all her dispatches. To 
explain, it happens that mother is a 
frustrated contractor—father says she 
would rather go to the brick yard than 
the opera—and, back in those days, 
she always had a plumbing project, 
concrete work, or decorating of some 
kind under way. 

This was a time of upheaval in our 
lives. Not only had a housing shortage 
forced mother’s two daughters, sons-in- 
laws, and grandson under her roof, 
but it was one that was always under 
construction, surviving the steel and 
wood shortages of World War Il, span- 
ning the period of black-market cement 
and ten-penny nails, and ending only 
after something happened that altered 
the course of things; something that, 
| am sure, never left the mark in the 
files of the mail-order house that it 
did upon the annals of mother's fam- 
ily. 

Not that her letters weren't memor- 
able. They could snarl the “red tape” 
of the most efficiently run business. 
Once she wrote for a bedspread and 
a dust-ruffle, and received a bed and 
a vacuum cleaner, which speaks well 
for their ingenuity in coming close to 
filling the order. Just to get an idea, 
here is a letter she wrote before she 
had the septic tank put in: “Dear Sirs: 
| need some of that clay sewer pipe 
that you used to make during the de- 
pression. | think it's made of asphalt. 
Our lumber yard doesn't have it. The 
septic tank will be about forty feet from 
the house. This is what the inspectors 
require. Enclosed is a check for ten 
dollars to apply on the bill if you have 
what I want.” 


They answered by returning her check 
and sending the latest edition of their 
catalogue. They never just left mother 
up in the air; they always sent her 
something. Mother found an oak gar- 
den swing in it that cost ten dollars, 
so she wrote another letter and sent 
it back with the check. 

When the swing was delivered and 
the packing-case removed, it turned out 
to be of metal, painted green and 
white. The next letter read as follows: 

“Dear Sirs: | can't use the metal 
swing. It’s not rustic enough for my 
yard. | want the nice, old-fashioned 
oak swing. Did you make a mistake on 
my order or don't you carry oak swings? 
If you don't why is it in the catalogue? 
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P.S. Do you have that new plastic floor- 
paint? If you have | want tile-red.” 

We hoped that this transaction would 
not be as drawn out as when she 
ordered some furniture—the kind you 
put together yourself—a table-leg was 
missing. However, the comparative calm 
of our home was shattered by the 
arrival of three gallon cans of tile-red 
paint. Mother pried the lid off of one 
and peered at it suspiciously. 

“It looks just like ordinary paint to 
me,” she said, “I ordered some of that 
new plastic kind.” My brother-in-law, 
who studied chemistry in college, in- 
formed her that all paints are plastic. 
Mother pondered this over, and read 
the label on the can. 

It so happens that at our house, a 
can of paint never gets to sit around 
and form a scum on the top. Mother 
sees that it is applied to something. 
So, three days later, the floors of two 
of the rooms were a sea of shiny, sticky 
red paint, circa early technicolor. After 
the floor was dry, mother put on a 
layer of ‘‘Plasti-Kote’ she bought at 
the local lumber yard, and over that 
went a layer of ‘‘Brittle-Smith,’’ pur- 
chased at a hardware store. It was 
days before the paint lost its tackiness, 
and the soles of our shoes had a red- 
dish hue. 


"We look like those people that live 
in the Louisiana mud swamps,” ob- 
served my husband, “They all have a 
red ring around their ankles, too.” 

Mother was furious, or, in her mind, 
she had been sold an inferior product 
by the mail-order house. My brother- 
in-law pointed out that she couldn’t get 
her money back because she hadn't 
kept faith with the company, and had 
applied two other brands over their 
paint. Mother had the last word any- 
way, and composed a letter that was 
probably forwarded to the home prob- 
lems file. 


“Dear Sirs,” it read, “I have tried 
some of your new plastic paint for 
floors. You sent me two gallons of it, 
so | painted a larger space than | 
would have if you hadn't sent so much. 
This would be all right, but it sticks to 
the shoes of my family whenever they 
walk across it. All the other floors in 
the house are turning red, too. It's on 
all of our clothes and on the sheets of 
those who don't wipe their feet before 
they get into bed. My family is very 
angry with me and want me to stop 
writing to you. P.S. I'm not criticizing 
the color—it is real nice. If | would 
have had more, | would have painted 
the whole house." 

If mother had kept her promise to 
stop writing this wouldn‘t be much of 


a story. But she can vow to high 
heaven not to give your old service 
uniforms to the Salvation Army, burn 
your back issues of the American Cham- 
pionship Crossword, or pinch the petu- 
nias too early; but that doesn't mean 
she won't do any of these things, plus 
a few you never dreamed of, the min- 
ute you're out of sight. 

So, she did not quit writing to the 
mail-order house and matters went 
from bad to worse. One day, a truck 
stopped at the gate and we heard 
the ominous crunch of gravel coming 
down the driveway. Something was 
being delivered. Mother reached the 
door first and the rest of us hung back, 
glumly eyeing the corrugated box that 
passed from the delivery boy's hands 
to mother’s. No words were exchanged 
as she went to the kitchen for a butch- 
er knife, came back and slipped it 
under the cover, prying it up like Pan- 
dora, making a rrrrrrr-up! sound. 

There it was. More paint. Red. Three 
big cans of it. 

“Why, I didn't order that!’ mother 
exploded. It was impossible to tell 
when she was telling the truth, be- 
cause even when she was prevaricat- 
ing, mother always believed it was the 
truth, and this made a very sound per- 
formance. This time, however—in her 
way—she was in the clear. 

"Whatever possessed them to send 
more paint?” she asked, that night at 
dinner. None of us had dared suggest, 
of course, that she had ordered more, 
but the thought cut the air like paint 
thinner. 

"| know,” she stopped during a 
spoonful of dessert, "l just happened 
to mention that the color was pretty. 
But does that sound like an order for 
more?” 

"Well, Fern,’ replied father, “You 
know they always have to read be- 
tween the lines when they fill your 
orders—" 

"Oh—good night!’ snapped mother. 

“Ya n’ verily!’ intoned father. He 
always sounded like the Bible when it 
was rough going with mother. He was 
a pretty good actor, too, but he always 
played one part: a Christian martyr that 
had been thrown into the arena with a 
lioness. 

"May | cast the oil upon the waters 
now?” 

“Mmm | suppose so,” said 
mother. Her mind was on something 
else, heaven help us. 


"Now look, Fern,“ said Father, “I 
want you to promise—” 
“Mmm S yee 


“Send back that paint. And don't 
write. Phone.” 
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“Oh, you don't need to think I'm 
going to keep that paint! I’ve got 
enough to do all day without painting 
any more floors!’ 

"That's right, Fern—“ 

"Of course, if it wasn't for me all 
the paint would peel off the house. 
Then the ants would take over the 
kitchen. The termites would eat through 
the timbers—" 

“Yay n‘ verily!’ 

“Yes, in case you don't know it, 
paint keeps out termites!” 

Mother slipped this information down 
her nose to father, who just pulled in 
his head like a turtle, and fell into a 
protective snooze. But when the rest 
of us went to bed that night we forgot 
to wipe off our feet. 

The next day was star-crossed. My 
brother-in-law went to UCLA for a 
seminar, my sister took some of her 
paintings to an art dealer in Beverly 
Hills, my husband and | left on busi- 
ness, and father went to work. Mother 
was alone. 

We were the first to return that 
afternoon. Even before entering the 
door, a familiar whiff brought back a 
long-ago scene, as smells are so apt to 
do. The sweet-sour, muddy smell of 
pigs is never forgotten by one from 
the farm, or ether by all the de- 
tonsilled, or wet well by anyone who 
ever taught school on a rainy day. 

This scene was in a kitchenette, as 
small kitchens were called then, with 
the cupboards and walls frosted with 
what looked like icing with too much 
thinner. There, was enacted the first 
| can remember of mother and father 
bristling over the paint brushes, Father 
used to be very intolerant of paint and 
plaster, and such ‘things, but, in 
mother’s words, he loosened up a lot 
as he got older. 

When we tried the front door it was 
locked. We went around to the side 
and in through a bedroom that had 
a patio entrance. The smell of paint 
burned our eyes and stung our nostrils. 

‘Mother!’ | called. But mother was 
nowhere around. Maybe she was out 
in the back acre, getting ready to burn 
weeds without a fire permit, or shoot 
one of the Muscovy ducks for dinner. 

"Mmm . . . dear—' said my hus- 
band, looking into the next room from 
where he stood. Poor boy, mother-in- 
law jokes are just lost on him; he just 
smiles rather wanly and never seems 
to enjoy their full humor. “Mmm... 


dear . . . do you suppose she painted 
the—the whole house?'. He slipped 
out quietly. 

“Mmm ... dear” he said, when he 
came back. 

"Well... did she?” | asked. 


"She did.” 
"| don't understand how she can 
cover so much space in one day!” 
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“Or keep from getting painters’ 
colic." 

“Is the kitchen painted, too?" 

“Yup. She has the kerosene stove 
set up in the patio.” 

A few minutes later, the little sheep- 
bell on the front gate announced the 
arrival of my sister with her paintings 
under arm. She lived in a world of 
oils and turpentine, and being more 
used to the reek maybe, presented a 
face that revealed little shock upon 
viewing the newly coated floors. After 
some minutes my brother-in-law arrived 
hungry and peevish. He was the least 
pliable of mother’s sons-in-law, the 
reason being that he was a historian, 
and mother liked to burn things and 
give stuff to the salvage man. His- 
torians, as you know, save letters and 
clippings. Every once in a while, 
mother burned up something valuable 
that he had saved, like his collection 
of street-car transfers from the Los 
Angeles Transit Railway. This was the 
basic difference between them, but 
there were other things, too. There 
was the time he and my sister went to 
Arizona with mother, and she wouldn't 
let anyone else drive, and she chose all 
the roads. They nearly went over a 
cliff, and when they got home, no one 
spoke to each other for a week. After 
my brother-in-law saw the paint, he 
told us again about the things mother 
had burned, and about the trip to 
Arizona. By that time, father arrived. 

“Whew! he said. It had nothing 
to do with the paint. Father always 
said that when he came home. He stood 
perfectly still, then his right shoulder 
began to twitch, a sort of tic that he'd 
had ever since | could remember, but 
it was getting worse lately. 

“Good Lord! he said as he peered 
across the border where the wet paint 
ended. Then turning, “Where is she?” 
Any other time he would have asked, 
“Where’s the mother?’ or “Where's 
grandma fire-bug? But he was in 
no mood for such amenities this eve- 
ning. 

“Out in back somewhere,” | said. 

"Where's Little Boy?’ That was my 
son. 

"Checking up on grandma,” replied 
my husband. A short time later we 
heard their voices from the patio, both 
talking at once. 

"They're a pair!’ said father, some- 
thing he said several times a day. Be- 
ing paired with grandma was very 
abrasive to the skin of a small boy— 
sand, gravel, brick, cement, mud, roof- 
ing, fox-tails, weeds, cacti, rosebushes, 
slivers, and inevitably, the wash cloth. 
From the sounds they made, that's 
where they were heading, right now. 
When they came in to face us, he shone 
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By JACK COLE 

In response to parental letters inquir- 
ing if | understood teenage talk—| got 
on the stick. No, | don't mean dope. 
In the language intended for usage—| 
got busy. | took a pipe course and re- 
ceived my plumber's degree. But, please 
—understand the language varies in 
different parts of the country and, as | 
dig it, from school to school and week 
to week. 

To come into focus, l'Il just say the 
following may not be understood by 
parents, teenagers, my editor—nor for 
that matter— myself! But it is as authen- 
tic as | can get it. 

| was in troublesville at first, but with 
the aid of a few boast-toasties and 
BOMCs, | managed to come up with a 
dictionary of (pardon the expression) 
words and their meanings. 

When your BOMC (big man on 
campus) comes to you and says: “make 
with the bread, dad!" He is asking you 
to dig into your pocket and shell out 


a couple bucks. If you appear puzzled, 
Junior will come up with: “come on, 


man zero in on me.” If this doesn't 
work, you're a cube from squaresville. 

This touch might be to purchase jet 
juice. Well, you can't expect the rod 
to run on water. Or maybe he wants to 
go cruisin’ the Bijou with his double 
bubble. There's a suggestive bit of 
wordage! It might be for a sandwich 
date and that costs more. By the way, 
sandwich date is not something to eat. 
Junior is ambitious and dating two girls 
at one time. 

| overheard the following conversa- 
tion between my son and his chick. 
Incidentally, he's fourteen. 

“I don't wanna be a conk out—but 
| mean— like the brain derby tomorrow. 
No tilt? Ok, make it during the float 
period. Tuff enuff. 

"Sure, he's a cool Jonah. Sprinkle 
the dazzle dust and I'll dig you later, 
| mean—like twenty minutes.” 

Understand? Great! | didn't. In my 
day (which was not TOO long ago) 
| might have said it something like 
this. 

"| don't wanna be a party pooper, 
but tomorrow | got exams. No foolin'? 
Ok, make it on the free period. Swell. 

"Sure, he's real hep. Powder your 
nose and l'Il pick you up in twenty 
minutes.” 

Continued on Page 24 
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Motion picture historians, reporters 
and tradition say Erich Von Stroheim's 
film career began in 1914 followed by 
a two year hand-to-mouth existence 
doing anything in movies that earned 
him at least one meal a day. 

His first break came when John Emer- 
son of Fine Arts, hired him as an assist- 
ant director. He learned much from 
Mr. Emerson but his job ended too soon 
for comfort. 

The outbreak of World War One 
saved him from oblivion. He gained 
fame playing Austrian and German of- 
ficer roles in such epics as Griffith's 
"Hearts of the World,” “The Hun With- 
in,’ for Thomas H. Ince and Alan Ho- 


A WALK IN 
THE SILENTS -: 


By 
RAYMOND 


lubar's “Hearts of Humanity.” 

He also served the United States 
Government as a secret service agent. 

Born in Austria of aristocratic par- 
ents, he saw duty as a First Lieutenant 
during the annexation of Bosnia -and 
Herzegovina. 

Financial disaster ruined his family 
so he shipped to America in 1909. Be- 
coming an American citizen he was 
fascinated by the Hollywood star just 
rising and followed it to the far West. 

It is true this pioneer period laid the 
foundation for Von Stroheim's screen 
ambitions but his actual beginning as 
a writer-director | am sure has never 
been told before. 


Count Von Realism 








Sarah and friends at the doc 


While teaching kid actors at the Fine 
Arts Studios, Sarah McClung met and 
befriended Von Stroheim. His knowl- 
ledge of old world customs and tradi- 
tions, his different approach to social 
problems, and strangely enough his 
deep religious nature intrigued her, and 
| am sure Sarah's humor and sense of 
the dramatic, along with her innate 
writing talent, and experience in the 
Scenario Department at Fine Arts, she 
held both jobs of teacher and writer, 
fed his movie enthusiasm as much as 
her dinner table in her hilltop frame 
home on Alvarado Street near Sunset 
on the edge of Hollywood where she 
lived all her life. 

Sarah sincerely believed Von Stro- 
heim had genius. She hoped it would 
not be discarded on the dump of dis- 
appointment. 

As the war pictures faded out at the 
close of the world conflict, Von Stro- 
heim saw his acting career fading too. 

A rainy night he dogged it up the 
steep hill to Sarah's and slumped in a 
chair as if he had left his body outside 
on the porch. 

“It’s no use, Sarah. | can't even get 
my big toe in the door. I'm an antique 
with the end of the war. How can | 
make a cream puff out of my bullet 
head?” 

She brewed a pot of tea from her 
singing kettle as she did so many times 
for us kids when she taught us pri- 
vately after leaving the Fine Arts and 
opened a school in her house. 

“Von, have you ever thought of writ- 
ing scenarios?” 
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door of her studio schoolhouse. 


His eyeballs seemed to click as loud 
as his heels had done in his officer 
roles. He gulped the hot tea and stood 
up as if a bayonet stuck in his neck. 
He began pacing back and forth in 
the customary manner. 

They talked way past midnight. 

Like a little boy he clasped Sarah's 
hands at the door. 

“You really believe | can?” 

She nodded and said that tomorrow 
night they'd start on the outline of some 
of the experiences he had related. 

Night on night, week on week, de- 
tailed to the point of making life 
breathe on the pages, Von Stroheim 
dictated his first screen play to Sarah P. 
McClung. It was titled, “The Pinnacle.” 

The story was laid in the Alps, de- 
picting an American doctor indifferent 
to his beautiful wife and an Austrian 
who knew the way to a lonely woman's 
heart. Vivid characterizations, copies of 
people he had known in Europe, pene- 
trating to the point of shock, it tore the 
mask from the early day approach to 
social and domestic problems. 

As Sarah typed the last page fear 
and doubt drained Von Stroheim's en- 
thusiasm to the depths. What to do 
with it? Who would have the courage 
to film such a study in the belief that 
a woman has a right to love after mar- 
riage, and if a husband is indifferent, a 
woman cannot be censored for love 
outside the marriage-bond? 

The old tea kettle singing again. 

“Carl Laemmle. He just might take a 
chance.“ 
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Walter Plunkett designed striking gown worn by Miss Owen and punctuated 
Stroheim’s faith in his creativity by costuming “Gone With The Wind.” 


“But Sarah, he’s got just a small 
company.” 

"More reason to take a chance to be 
big." 

The tea poured. 

“You may have something there. | 
won't take the script to the studio, 
I'll take it to his home." 

A big moment in the little frame 
house as Sarah, having bound the 
scenario, handed it to Erich Von Stro- 
seim and he kissed her hand and ran 
down the hill and into the shadows. 
Below the street lamp caught him in its 
web for a second, in that second Sarah 
saw the greater spotlight that would 
span a fantastic ten years of fame for 
the First Lieutenant that some people 
believed was an Austrian Count. 

Carl Laemmle discovered more talent 
than any man in the business only to 
lose it to the big companies who could 
pay higher salaries. 


A quaint quirk in Laemmle's sharp 
business acumen in 1916 was to charge 
California tourists twenty-five cents for 
a tour of the studio. When a lamp fell 
and injured a visitor and a lawsuit fol- 
lowed, Laemmle dispensed with his 
small change revenue. 


From THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
CARL LAEMMLE by John Drinkwater | 
would like to quote of the historic 
Laemmle-Stroheim meeting: “It was eve- 
ning, and the family was at dinner. 
The servant, not caring for the 
stranger's appearance, refused him ad- 
mission. Von Stroheim protested loudly. 
"| only want to see him for ten minutes.’ 
It was overheard by Laemmle, who left 
the table and went to the door. ‘Who 
wants to see me for ten minutes?’ Von 
Stroheim on the doorstep made frantic 
efforts to explain in one, before he 
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SCREAM AWAY THE 


| don't mind telling you, I've told 
it so many times. No one believes me. 
It really doesn't matter—not any 
more. I'm told the house is no long- 
er there. But | see it, cruel and mys- 
terious in the fading summer light. It 
stands—or stood— high on the cliffs 
near Monterey. Sometimes | almost be- 
lieve it is gone, but when the sun sets 
over Monterey Bay, | see the cold gray 
house reminding me of that night thir- 
teen years ago. Or was it last night? 
| really can't be sure. 

| remember Jenny running into the 
kitchen, her golden hair bouncing on 
her shoulders. “Mama, if Timmy goes 
fishing I'm going too.” 

| could never refuse Jenny any- 
thing. | was only a year older, but 
to me she was just a baby. Mother 
shook her head, “Jenny, fishing is for 
boys, why don't you stay home?” 

| saw Jenny's disappointment and 
interrupted. “Gosh, mom, Jenny's a 
good surf fisher, almost better than 
me. Can't she go, please?” 

| guess mother couldn't refuse eith- 
er of us, because she packed a few 
more sandwiches in the sack. “Timmy,” 
she said, “I know you always take 
care of Jenny, but please, promise me 
you won't go near that old house on 
the cliff. It just isn’t safe.” 

“Sure, mom,” | was digging in the 
closet for my fishing pole, “besides, 
Mr. Wallace says it's haunted.” 


“Whats haunted?" Jenny stuck her 
head into the closet. 

“Oh, | don't know, ghosts and 
things, | guess. Come on, Jenny I'll 
let you cast off first.” 

We ran out of the house and down 
to the beach, about half a mile. As 
we sat on the beach | noticed Jenny 
looking up at the old place. “Why 
isn't it safe, Timmy?” 

"Well, dad says the walls are about 
to fall down and the floors are rot- 
ting.” 

“What's rotting?” 

All | could think of was an apple. 
“Squishy, | guess.” 

“What's a ghost?” 

| remembered Mr. Wallace's stories 
and they were so real. “I guess they're 
dead people. Mr. Wallace says there's 
a terrible old hag all dressed in white 
with a big hook nose.” 

Jenny lauahed then and ran toward 
the ocean. “Oh, Timmy, | gotta bite,” 
she started reeling in the line. 

| remember sitting there looking up 
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at the house. | knew it was unsafe, 
but the thing that fascinated me most 
was the legend Mr. Wallace liked to 
tell all the children. It used to give us 
the shivers around the camp-fire. | 
could look up and imagine | saw the 
old hag. He could sure tell stories. 

Now at night when | see the house, 
the horror of death is stamped on its 
weather beaten features. But that of- 
ternoon it was exciting. | turned to 
see if Jenny needed help. She busily 
rebaited her hook. | walked closed to 
the cliff and looked up at the house. 
| imagined | heard strange noises. For 
a moment | thought | saw the old hag 
in a broken window. 

“Timmy.” | felt a tug at my shirt, 
"let's go up.” 

"No, Jenny, no. You know what 
mom said and we promised.” 

"| didn't promise, Timmy. | want to 
see a haunt and a rotting.” 

Before | could stop her, Jenny ran 
up the path toward the house. The 
sun was setting and | remember the 
sudden chill | felt in the warm air. 
“Jenny, come back here.’ 

"Scaredy cat. You come too, Timmy. 
| just want to see.” 

| was scared, not so much for my- 
self but for my sister. | knew mother 
and dad would be mad because we'd 
disobeyed. | tried to call Jenny back, 
but all | could see was her little blonde 
head bobbing up the hill. | had to go 
after her. 

When | reached the top of the cliff, 
Jenny was standing by the heavy 
door, laughing and panting. “That 
was fun,” she looked around. “I don't 
see any haunt. Timmy, show me rot- 
ting.” 

Angry | tried again to talk her out 
of staying near the old house. | point- 
ed to the decaying boards and loose 
rocks and explained that ghosts didn't 
come out in the light. 

"| want to see the old hag.” Jenny 
leaned against the door and it groan- 
ed on its hinges as it gave way. 

“Jenny, please, let's go home.” | 
wanted to run down the hill, but | 
couldn't move. The black emptiness in- 
side terrified me. | began to see all 
sorts of creatures about to jump out 
and grab us. | couldn't find my voice. 
Trying to run was like running in a 
nightmare when you don't actually 
move. 

Jenny disappeared into the dark- 
ness. | must have been a sight, my red 


hair mussed, my mouth open trying to 
force words through the space be- 
tween my teeth. | was afraid to go in 
and terrified for Jenny. At that mom- 
ent the heavy beating of a bat's wings 
startled me into action. When the bat 
swooped through the door brushing 
my head | ran inside. 

| could see nothing, | could almost 
feel the quiet, the only sound was the 
pounding of the waves below the 
cliffs. | stood waiting for something 
to happen. As my eyes accustomed to 
the darkness | saw a areał staircase 
leading up into blacker caverns. | 
could not see Jenny. 

| called out in a voice that cracked 
the silence, like it was glass. In that 
vast emptiness my voice shattered back 
at me. | stood listening and shaking. 

| was afraid to call out aqain. Then 
| heard Jenny's voice from the top of 
the stairs. “Up here, Timmy, please 
come and get me, I'm scared.” 

| took a step forward and then 
crawled step by step, looking only to- 
ward the top. My flesh prickled with 
fear of what might be in the dark 
shadows around me. As | neared the 
top of the stairs there leaned Jenny 
over the decayed railing. “Jenny, 
don't move, stay right there, please.” 

| knew | had to get to her. | jerk- 
ed up and lunged into the darkness. 
| remember grabbing the rail. It broke 
under my pull, The crash splintered 
about me and down into the gloom. 

When | reached the landing, Jenny 
had disappeared. Suddently | got mad. 
| hated the damp musty smell and at 
that moment | hated Jenny. 

I think I cried, I'm not sure. | called 
my sister until my voice backed at me 
from all corners of the house. When 
the sounds died out | waited for her 
voice, Only the waves pounding out- 
side. 

| heard the big door slam shut and 
once again fear overpowered my an- 
ger. | sank down beside the wall and 
cried. 

“Timmy,” | heard Jenny's voice 
again. This time it seemed to come 
from downstairs. | felt better, we could 
leave the horrible place and go home. 
| wasn't even mad at Jenny anymore. 

“I'm coming, Jenny,” | called and 
hurried down the stairs. Half way 
down | froze. A low, husky laugh from 
the landing behind me. | looked back. 

The old hag. She was wrapped in 
what looked like a sheet. Long gray 
hair shredded over her face and 
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NIGHT 


by Volum Stewart 


shoulders. A bony finger beckoned to 
me. An insane laugh crackled from 
under her enormous hook nose. 

| screamed and scrambled down the 
stairs, stumbling over loose boards, | 
pulled at the door. | could hear some- 
thing coming down after me. The door 
swung against my face. | lurched into 
the cool, black of the night. 

| ran wildly, hearing something rac- 
ing behind me. | turned and there was 
the white thing floating behind me. 
Suddenly empty space, rocks and a 
sharp blow against my head. 

When | came to, the moonlight 
danced across the water and my fath- 
er held me in his arms. 

“Timmy,” he kept saying over and 
over. 

"Jenny!" "Where's Jenny—did she 
get out? Dad it was awful, Where's 
Jenny?” 

| looked around at a shadow hold- 
ing a flashlight. My father’s voice 
firm. 

"Timmy, why did you take Jenny 
into that house? You were told not to 
go in there.” 

| couldn't answer him because | saw 
Mr. Wallace holding the flashlight and 
when he turned around its beam fell 
on something white—the hag! | start- 
ed screaming. 
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here, Many times. 

She would stand by my bed and 
say, “Jenny's all right.” Then she 
would laugh, almost the way | remem- THE CINEMATIST Post Office Box 989 
bered Jenny's laugh. There—listen — 


hear it—she's coming again! Sherman Oaks, California 
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dying, the doctor said, of a broken 
heart. She tried so often to tell Tim- 
my it was all in fun, but it was too 
late. On that night of tragedy, in words and a listing of your name 

childish innocence, Jenny had put on $ x THE CINEMATIST 
an old dust cover, playing at being the 
old hag, a role she always loved to 
play on Halloween. 
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By BILL BALLANCE 


(Ed. Note: Bill Ballance, KFW B, Hol- 
lywood quip-jockey and writer, has the 
number one (according to both Pulse 
and Hooper surveys) nighttime radio 


show in Los Angeles. He will be a 
regular OFFBEATER.) 

The following handsome hyperbole 
was written by me and presented in 
scroll-form (Fade in music:—''The Dead 
Sea Rock and Scroll“) at a recent testi- 
monial dinner in Hollywood to the for- 
mer sales manager of KFWB when he 
was promoted to the general manag- 
ership of Crowell-Collier's sister station 
in the San Francisco area, KEWB.) 


Hope in the Ballance 





BLESSED ARE THE PURE IN SALES CURVES 


Lo, ye miserable Sinner, entering 
through the Vale of Tears called sales 
into the land of Management; hearken 
unto my Words, for | have dwelt in 
the Fief of Radio for many years and 
mine eyes have witnessed all manner 
of Folly and Woe. 

Verily have | tasted of the bitter 
Fruit of Option, and have drained 
to the dregs the Cup of Cancellation. 

Gird up thy loins, My Son, and sieze 
firmly thy Pension-plan, thy Rate Card, 
and thy stock-option arrangement; but 
act slowly and with exceeding care, 
and hearken first to the counsel of an 
older but less discreet man than Thou. 

Know thou the other stations’ man- 
agers, but trust them not; they worketh 
always upon a deal, and they speak in 
whispered, confidential tones. They 
knoweth all time-buyers and maneuver- 
eth the angle incessantly, including that 
of the sliding scale; they borroweth 
all thy identification jingles; yea, even 
the air-style of thy Discus Jockeys. 

They promiseth thee to fix thee up 
eventually, but doeth it not. Resolve 
thee to be cautious with thy opposite 
Numbers; maintain thy synthetic dist- 
ance. Avoideth them when they speak- 
eth low and their lips smileth; they 
smileth not for thee; their hearts re- 
joiceth at thy youth, and they assumeth 
that thou art Naive, 

They will smile and smile and work 
all manner of evil against thee. A wise 
Manager shunneth the overly-convivial 
competitor, for he knoweth full well 
that the buffoon will soon dwell on 
the Crowell-Collier carpet. 

The Executive of Account is a whim- 
sical man who worketh somewhat and 
frequently; he is the keeper of many 
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For They Shall Inherit a General Managership 


good things, including a large transom 
and a pipeline to all agencies, many 
of them reputable. If thou wouldst have 
thy ledgers wax fat and black, keep 
him thy friend, and remindeth him 
that he must prizeth Sponsors above all 
things. 

He careth not for praise or flattery, 
but keep him in lucre, liquor, and com- 
missions and he will love thee. 

Know thou that Hell hath no fury 
like a Shop Steward scorned. He walk- 
eth with a swagger and regardeth the 
non-union man with raised eyebrow; he 
looketh upon his title with exceeding 
pleasure and loveth golden time might- 
ily. 

Act thou lowly unto him and call him 
Sir, and he will honor thee. 

Beware thou the Performer known as 
Discus Jockey; he hath a pleased and 
foolish look, but he concealeth a serp- 
ent in his heart. This Parable applieth 
only to the Northern California species 
thereof, 

Advise thy Discus Jockeys that unto 
all things there is a time; there is a 
time to speak well and a time to fluff. 
Say unto thy performers, “Be thou like 
unto Blore in the presence of the Hot 
Mike, and keep thy wits about thee 
when the cue is cast.” Fling out the 
sluggard and the monologist for they 
assassinate thy rapid pace, and hence 
decelerate thy rise to the top. 

Look thou with disfavor upon the 
Seeker of Payola. This sycophant priz- 
eth overmuch his unearned increment 
and is proud and foolish; he laugheth 
and joketh much with the Record-Vend- 
or, and looketh upon his salary with a 
frown. He would fain unseat Thee, but 
he is not qualified, for he is Instability 


. . He of the 


and Vanity Incarnate. . 
Northland. 

Say further unto thy swinging Jockey: 
“Know thou that the Director of Pro- 
grams is a man of many moods; when 
he looketh pleased and his words are 
like honey, the wise Spieler seeketh 
him out and praiseth his judgment and 
chuckleth much at his jests. 

But when he moveth with great haste 
and the sweat standeth out on his brow 
and he curseth under his breath, make 
thyself scarce; for he will fall like a 
whirlwind upon the Idle, and the Prima 
Donna shall know his wrath. 


Damned be he who standeth first 
within the Annie Oakley line and short 
stoppeth the pass and secureth the 
Comp. He is thrice cursed, for he is 
flaunting disloyalty to thee and thine. 

Beware thou all visitations from New 
York, for they will make thee perspire; 
when they approacheth, look thou upon 
the ball, for he who arouseth their ire 
shall find himself at an early time be- 
fore the unemployment office. 


Know thou well the way that is 
wrong and the way that is right, and 
avoid these ways like the plague; for 
Thy way henceforth is the expanding 
company way, which changeth by mem- 
orandum from sun to sun. The wise 
manager sweateth it out, though it 
fouleth him up exceedingly and puz- 
zleth him even unto the day when he 
achieveth a Vice-Presidency or Saint- 
hood, Junior Grade; for if he surviveth 
the purge of economy and the oscil- 
lating rating, and if his performers 
avoid the term ''Frisco'—a Northern 
Anathema—he shall dwell in the house 
of Crowell-Collier forever! 
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THE HAPPINESS BIRD 


By Genevieve Davis 


The house was quiet and full of fil- 
tered golden afternoon light that struck 
the lowered shades, sifting through in 
a diffused underwater glow. The silent 
rooms lay waiting, filled with furniture 
that sat waiting, covered with sun- 
dappled Persian carpet that lay wait- 
ing receiving in silence the gray sifting 
of dust motes that hung in the air. 
Benjy waited too, smelling the hot car- 
pet, listening to the iron nails creaking 
in the wooden floor, listening to the 
rubber plant breathing green and 
waxen in the corner, listening to the 
powdery plaster shifting and settling 
in the walls. Then he listened to him- 
self, to the garnet-strung blood slow- 
dripping through his veins, to the wish- 
swish of water sweeping through his 
tissues, to the soft gelatinous plop of 
cells dividing and splitting, but most 
of all to the straining creak of his 
bones pushing and growing. A whis- 
pering, slithering sound, a sound he 
didn’t know, made him freeze. He sat 
quietly, waiting to know it. Something 
leaped on his back, giving off an odor 
of musk, Carlotta, he thought. Carlotta 
the cat, his mother’s prize Persian. A 
cat that never walked, but slunk along 
on its belly, still stalking, remembering 
the jungle. He shook his shoulders free. 
The claws shot out, entrenched in his 
shirt. 

“Go away. | hate you.” 

He climbed to his feet, the cat cling- 
ing head down, like a bat. He pointed 
to the kitchen. 

“Sardines, liver, cream, birds.” 

It clung. 

"D-O-G.* 

The Persian sprang to the floor, slith- 
ering away on its stomach. He brushed 
his shoulders free of the gray hairs and 
remembered that he was Benjy. He'd 
almost forgotten and some days he 
wasn't sure and had to look in the 
mirror, saying his name over and over. 
It had never happened before his twin 
died. It had only happened after 
Ralphie went away. He listened once 
again, waiting until he heard the sound 
of his mother turning over in bed. Then 
he crept through the aquarium rooms, 
up the stairs to Ralphie's room. He 
stood in the doorway, looking at 
Ralphie's walls. The green shades were 
drawn against the light which filtered 
in dim and cool. The marine air hum- 
med, a suspension of time-stopped 
ozones and molecules that watched and 
waited. Ralphie's bed stood white and 
empty against the wall. The wooden 
horse waited patiently in the corner, 
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The wardrobe sat squat, full of Ralphie’s 
clothes. The closet was full of toys, 
toys that Benjy was not allowed to 
touch. He felt the green air pushing 
against him. Somewhere in another 
part of the house, a shade flapped. His 
mother lay napping in the next room. 
He put his hand on the cold iron knob 
of the closet door and turned it. It 
opened noiselessly and he peered in- 
side, sniffing at the dark. The toys lay 
strewn over the floor, the way Ralphie 
had left them. He bent down and 
sniffed them. They smelled dusty and 
cool. He touched them lightly. Ralphie 
had not been good about sharing. He 
handled them slowly, picking up first 
one and then another, the painted 
soldiers, the locomotive, the building 
blocks, the dented horn with its swing- 
ing tassel, touching and feeling until 
his fingers were tipped with dust. Then 
he squatted back on his heels. 

“Ralphie,” he said softly, "I'm touch- 
ing, I'm touching.’ He waited, feeling 
the air soft-pulsing against his face. 

“I’m touching Ralphie,” he called, 
I'm touching,” feeling the air take on 
a humming frenzy. 

“Ralphie,” he called frantically, "I'm 
touching, I'm touching,” so engrossed 
that he did not hear the advancing 
rustle and swish from the hall. His 
mother stood white-frozen in the door- 
way. 

“What are you doing!” 

Jumping, fright-spinning on the floor. 

“Nothing. I'm just playing.” 

"Get up!” 

Stumbling to his knees. 

“Why did you touch, why?” 

Stammering, “| don't know, | had 
nothing to do, no one to play with.” 

His mother bent forward, taking swift 
inventory. 

“You know Ralphie couldn't bear to 
have anyone touch his things.” 

Wings of panic and desperation 
beating in his throat. If only he could 
make her see. 

“He doesn't need them any more. 
He's dead." 

The blows catching him on the side 
of his ear, screaming "He's dead,” pro- 
tecting his head with his arms, "He's 
dead!" Then the blows stopped and 
he opened his eyes, seeing the tears 
slide down her crumpled face, reaching 
out a hand and withdrawing it, then 
reaching out again and touching her 
timidly. 

“I'm sorry mama. | didn't mean it.” 

"Go away, go away.” 


Then looking at her in dumb misery, 


he went off to his room, standing in a 
corner so that he could feel the walls 
against his shoulders, so that he could 
feel some contact of some kind with 
something. Then sliding slowly to the 
floor, still embraced by the corner and 
watching the rim of light between the 
shade and window die, closing his 
eyes and dissolving in sleep. 

And he walked down a long dusty 
road and at the end of the road, under 
a tree, sat Ralphie with the look on 
his face that he got whenever anyone 
touched. 

"Hello Ralphie.” 

But Ralphie wouldn't look at him. 

“| didn't mean to touch, Ralphie. | 
won't do it again ever.” He reached out 
his hand, but all he felt was the rough 
bark of the tree. 

*| won't do it again ever. Ralphie. 
Ralphie?” 

He awoke to a buzzing of bees. 

“Mm,” he asked, hm?” 

Awakening to an odor of warm 
vanilla and an odor of something 
stronger, something that stood cherry 
clear in the cut crystai decanter on the 
buttet. 

“Wake up Benjy, wake up.“ 

Then knuckung his eyes. 

“Hello mama. | went to visit 
Ralphie.” 

And his mother gathered him close, 
the strong cherry fumes burning his 
nostrils, searing the delicate rilis of 
membrane, filling his heart, reminding 
him of how she smelled when he woke 
up screaming after Ralphie died and 
she came trailing in white and spectral 
and how he'd reached out his arms and 
she'd stood like a ghost, silent and 
unbending and she'd smelled that way 
then, too. He hugged her now, crush- 
ing her to him with thin arms, remem- 
bering how he had thought then that he 
would have his mother and father all 
to himself, but Ralphie had taken them 
with him. And the only time she ever 
hugged was when she smelled like this, 
only when she smelled like this. 

“You smell funny.” 

Looking at the spot of color that 
burned in each cheek, at her eyes that 
glittered like the glass eyes on his 
teddy bear. She giggled softly, un- 
dressing him for his bath. 

*| won't be doing this much longer. 
You're getting to be such a big boy.” 

“I like you to." 

Laying his cheek against her, smelling 
the warm vanilla skin. 

She laid her finger against his nose. 

Continued on Next Page 
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“Such a naughty boy.” 

_ Listening to her laugh and thinking 
that now was a good time to ask. 

“Where do you go when you're 
dead?” 

She broke a giggle in half, hiccuping 
softly. 

“You go with the Happiness Bird.” 

"What's that?” 

“It's a-when | was a little girl, when 
anyone died, they always said that the 
Happiness Bird came and took them 
on his back.” Seeing Ralphie and him- 
self that time at the zoo, feeling the 
sun and the green dappled shadows, 
hearing the noise patterns of the far 
away afternoon, the lost afternoon, 
smelling the hot dusty smell of the lions, 
seeing the ice cream lying in fallen 
puddles on the walk, seeing the brilliant 
birds, stretching and arching their necks. 
And then he saw the Happiness Bird 
with its gilded plummage and golden 
eyes, saw himself climbing on its back, 
heard the soft flurry of wings, felt the 
cool rush of air against his face as they 
flew above the town to a place where 
fountains splashed in the sun and chil- 
dren laughed, bouncing golden balls. 

“Mama, would you miss me too if | 
went with the Happiness Bird?” 

She looked at him for a moment with 
stricken eyes, dropping the soapy cloth 
and gathered him close. 

“Yes, Ralphie, yes.” 

Stiffening, feeling her breath move 
against his ear. 

“I'm not Ralphie, I'm Benjy.” 

“Ralphie,” she murmured brokenly, 
“Ralphie.” 

And afterwards, standing in front of 
the mirror in his room. 

"|'m Benjy, Benjamin Gregg.” 

His image wavering and blurring as 
though washed over with water. 

“Benjy,” he whispered fiercely, pinch- 
ing himself until his skin stood up in red 
welts, blinking until his image came into 
focus. “Benjy, not Ralphie,” knowing 
that he was more of Ralphie and less 
of Benjy all the time, with the part that 
was Ralphie growing and widening, 
squeezing him out. Ralphie had always 
been stronger. Benjy had always de- 
ferred. And his father had never been 
able to understand how it was that 
the stronger twin had died, when he'd 
never given up on anything and Benjy 
knew that he hadn't given up, but was 
just waiting to move in and that one 
morning he would open his eyes and 
Ralphie would look out. Even now, 
he was telling him what to do. He 
took a roll from his pocket, crumb- 
ling it on the sill. Then he sat down 
to wait for the Happiness Bird. And 
as he waited he hummed odd ends 
of a tune his mother sang when 
she remembered to come and hug 
him goodnight. And as he hummed, 
he saw the bird light upon the sill, 
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look about with beady eyes, peck- 
ing away at the bread. Benjy smiled 
and they hopped about together, 
tasting the crumbs, Then, the bird bend- 
ing its head and flying off and Benjy 
flying with him, high above the house, 
above the Elm trees, the cool violet air 
lapping gently at his face, the soft 
warm wings brushing softly against him. 

“Ben, Ben,” the voice beating against 
him, trying to get in. He smiled and 
flew faster. 

“Ben.” 

The bird flew on to Ralphie, leaving 
him behind. 

“Yes,” he said, “what is it?” 

Turning and seeing his father take 
the cigar from his mouth. 

“Hello boy. | brought you some- 
thing.” 

He laid the paper-clad parcel on the 
bed, with Ben staring and staring at it. 

"C'mon boy. Open it." 

And Ben, breaking the string with 
slow-moving fingers, the paper crackl- 
ing beneath his hands, lifting off the 
top of the box, looking at the bat and 
ball, then picking up the paper and 
listening to it crackle once more, watch- 
ing his father puff smoke. 

“I thought we'd go out on the sand- 
lot with the other boys.“ Thinking of 
the others, running and shouting in the 
sun, their lips beaded with water, smell- 
ing the hot yellow dust and knowing 
that he wouldn't go, that Ralphie would 
get the bat and ball, just as he'd gotten 
everything else. His father's eyes moved 
around the room. 

*Where's your stamp collection and 
those banners and signs | got you?” 

And Benjy pointed to the closet. 

“You ought to keep them out, so it 
doesn't look so bare.” He clapped him 
on the back. “One of these days you 
and | will go fishing. Okay?” 

Thinking of all the times they hadn't 
gone, thinking of his father as a toy 
he'd outgrown wanting. 

“Yes,” he said. 

"Okay boy. Now wash up and come 
down to dinner. 

wyc 

He listened to his father's footsteps 
dwindling down the stairs. Then he 
picked up the box, fingering the pol- 
ished wood of the bat and the smooth 
creamy leather ball, closing his eyes 
so that he would remember how they 
felt. Then he took them into Ralphie's 
room, setting them on the floor in the 
closet on top of the banners and signs 
and the stamp collection. Maybe now 
he'd let him alone. 

He thought about them at the table, 
not eating, not moving, feeling Carlotta 
whisk in and out between his feet. His 
mother sat quietly, a spot of color in 
each cheek, the rich smell of cherries 
strong in the air. His father chewed, 
the muscles in his jaw working vigor- 


ously against the silence. Benjy lifted 
his fork, puncturing the congealed 
lamb, dropping it on the floor, feeling 
Carlotta rush and pounce, thinking that 
they didn't want him here at the table 
with them, that they wanted Ralphie, 
thinking of the delicious crumbs he'd 
shared with the bird, watching his 
father crumble a roll in his stubby 
fingers, picking up his own roll and 
leaving the table. 

“Where are you going boy?” 

Turning his head. 

“Hm? Upstairs, upstairs.” 

Walking towards the door, seeing his 
mother lean forward in her chair. 

“Let him go. He dreams.” 

Seeing his father's resentful eyes. 

“Well, well. Another dreamer. Let's 
hope he doesn't drink for awhile yet.” 
Seeing his mother lift her napkin from 
her lap and fold it slowly beside her 
plate, then sit looking at nothing with 
her carefully vacant eyes. And once in 
his room, he looked in the mirror, see- 
ing his image, whole and safe, then 
walking over to the window and press- 
ing his face against the cold black 
glass, leaning and looking out at the 
darkness, listening to the scraping, 
papery sound of the Elm leaves wash- 
ing against the board of the house, 
thinking that the bird wouldn't come 
again until tomorrow, undressing 
slowly, putting the roll under his pillow, 
knowing that tonight in his sleep, he'd 
see Ralphie. 

And the next day after school, want- 
ing to stay at the playground with the 
other kids, with Ralphie whispering to 
him and pushing him all the way home, 
then feeling under the pillow for one 
of the hard rolls and crumbling it on 
the sill and waiting, knowing that to- 
day he would finally climb on the 
bird's back and see Ralphie, remember- 
ing how, when he'd seen him last night, 
Ralphie had thanked him for the bat 
and ball and then asked for his 
mother's crescent pin, the one with the 
moonstones in it. And now he held it 
in his hand, waiting, watching the 
afternoon light purple into dusk, think- 
ing, how much longer? Feeling the air 
blacken and blow against his face. And 
he suddenly knew that the bird wasn't 
coming, that it might never come and 
that he would have to go by himself. 
And he stood in front of the darkening 
glass, guessing at his image, seeing the 
glass wash with water, hearing the 
rushing of wings and smiling. 

"| thought you weren't coming,” he 
said to the soft flurry as the ground fell 
away and they soared above the roof- 
tops, above the Elms, passing the school 
and the flagpole, the steeple clock that 
pointed up, seeing everything fall back 
as they flew through puffs and bits of 
cloud and trailing vapour, alighting in 
the tinkle and splash of water and 
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the muffled laughter of children, open- 
ing his eyes to dim shapes moving on 
a strange landscape. 

“Ralphie,” he called. 

Dim shapes moving on a strange 
landscape and then he saw Ralphie 
standing under the tree, counting trad- 
ing cards, a secret expression on his 
leaf-dappled face. 

"Ralphie. | got to come this time 
without going to sleep.” 

And Ralphie smiled. 

"Here Ralphie. Here's the pin you 
wanted.” 

And Ralphie held out his hand, put- 
ting it in his pocket with the trading 
cards. 

“What else do you want?” 

Ralphie's face wavered and caught 
water-distorted, his features running to- 
gether and falling in like melted wax. 

“What else, Ralphie?” 

The voices of the children sounded in 
minor key dissonance, running down 
like a dying carousel and he was sud- 
denly standing in his room, his parents 
reflected in the glass behind him, his 
mother’s mouth moving in mime, when 
the sound came on. 

“I've looked everywhere. | can't find 
my pin.” 

Ben smiled, blinking gently at the 
sudden light. 

“| gave it to Ralphie.” 

His father’s face loomed large before 
him. 

“What did you say?” 

"| gave it to Ralphie. He asked me 
for it.” 

"Don't be funny!” 

Ben moved his head painfully. 

"He asked me for it. He did.’ 

“What do you „,?' 

His father's voice bubbled, water-dis- 
torted. His mother's voice gargled 
alongside, their voices sounding like 
two straws in water, their faces bobbing 
about like ludicrous balloons. 

“He asked me for it,“ he said to the 
looking glass. Ralphie smiled back at 
him and he moved away until he stood 
against the window, his hands groping 
until they found the sill. Something 
pulled at him, trying to hold him back, 
but he broke away, smiling at the 
cool rush of air against his face. The 
meadow lay shining in the shimmering 
air. The fountains threw the water to 
the sun. The children laughed and 
danced, rolling hoops and bouncing 
golden balls. 

“Ralphie, he called, “Ralphie, 
where are you?” 

Then he saw him standing under the 
tree. 

“Hello Ralphie. This time | don't 
have to go back.” 

Ralphie smiled and his face was lit 
with the sun. 

“I know,” he said, “I've been wait- 
ing.” 
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STATUES --- 


(CONTINUED) 

Very quietly Douglas moved across 
the lawn to where John Huff stood 
like an iron deer in the twilight. 

Far away, the other boys stood 
hands up, faces grimaced, eyes bright 
as stuffed squirrels. 

But here was John, alone and mo- 
tionless and no one rushing or making 
a great outcry to spoil this moment. 

Douglas walked around the statue 
one way, walked around the statue 
the other way. The statue did not 
move. It did not speak. It looked at 
the horizon, its mouth half smiling. 

It was like that time years ago in 
Chicago when they had visited a big 
place where the carved marble figures 
were, and his walking around among 
them in the silence. $o here was John 
Huff with grass stains on his knees 
and the seat of his pants, and cuts 
on his fingers and scabs on his elbows. 
Here was John Huff with the quiet 
tennis shoes, his feet sheathed in si- 
lence. There was the mouth that chewed 
many an apricot pie come summer, and 
said many a quiet thing or two about 
life and the lay of the land. And there 
were the eyes, not blind like statues‘ 
eyes, but filled with molten green-gold. 
And there the dark hair blowing now 
north now south or any direction in 
the little breeze there was. And there 
the hands with all the town on them, 
dirt from roads and bark-slivers from 
trees, the fingers that smelled of hemp 
and vine and green apple, old coins or 
pickle-green frogs. There were the ears 
with the sunlight shining through them 
like bright warm peach wax and here, 
invisible, his spearmint-breath upon the 
air. 

“John, now,” said Douglas, “don’t 
you move so much as an eyelash. I 
absolutely command you to stay here 
and not move at all for the next three 
hours!" 

“Dougi<.%. 5 

John lips moved. 

“Freeze!” said Douglas. 

John went back to looking at the 
sky, but he was not smiling now. 

"| got to go,” he whispered. 

"Not a muscle, it's the game 

“| just got to get home now,” 
John. 

Now the statue moved, took its hands 
down out of the air and turned its 
head to look at Douglas. They stood 
looking at each other. The other kids 
were putting their arms down, too. 

“We'll play one more round,” said 
John, “except this time, I'm ‘it.’ Run!’ 

The boys ran. 

“Freeze!” 

The boys froze, Douglas with them. 

“Not a muscle! shouted John. “Not 
a hair!” 


" 


| 


said 
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He came and stood by Douglas. 

“Boy, this is the only way to do 
it,’ he said. 

Douglas looked off at the twilight 
sky. 

"Frozen statues, every single one of 
you, the next three minutes!’ said John. 

Douglas felt John walking around 
him even as he had walked around 
John a moment ago. He felt John sock 
him on the arm once, not too hard. 
“So long,” he said. 

Then there was a rushing sound and 
he knew without looking that there was 
nobody behind him now. 

Far away, a train whistle sounded. 

Douglas stood that way for .a full 
minute, waiting for the sound of the 
running to fade, but it did not stop. 
He's still running away, but he doesn't 
sound any further off, thought Douglas. 
Why doesn't he stop running? 

And then he realized it was only 
the sound of his heart in his body. 

Stop! He jerked his hand to his chest. 
Stop running! | don't like that sound! 

And then he felt himself walking 
across the lawns among all the other 
statues now, and whether they, too, 
were coming to life he did not know. 
They did not seem to be moving at 
all. For that matter he himself was only 
moving from the knees down. The 
rest of him was cold stone, and very 
heavy. 

Going up the front porch of his 
house, he turned suddenly to look at 
the lawns behind him. 

The lawns were empty. 

A series of rifle shots. Screen doors 
banged one after the other, a sunset 
volley, along the street. 

Statues are best, he thought, They're 
the only things you can keep on your 
lawn. Don't ever let them move. Once 
you do, you can't do a thing with 
them. 

Suddenly his fist shot out like a 
pistol from his side and it shook itself 
hard at the lawns and the street and 
the gathering dusk. His face was 
choked with blood, his eyes were 
blazing. 

“John!” he cried. “You, John! John, 
you're my enemy, you hear? You're no 
friend of mine! Don't come back now, 
ever! Get away, you! Enemy, you hear? 
That's what you are! It's all off between 
us, you're dirt, that's all, dirt! John, you 
hear me, John!” 

As if a wick had been turned a little 
lower in a great clear lamp beyond the 
town, the sky darkened still more. He 
stood on the porch, his mouth gasping 
and working. His fist still thrust straight 
out at that house across the street and 
down the way. He looked at the fist 
and it dissolved, the world dissolved 
beyond it. 


Going upstairs, in the dark, where 





he could only feel his face but see 
nothing of himself, not even his fists, 
he told himself over and over, I’m mad, 
I'm angry, | hate him, I'm mad, I'm 
angry, | hate him! 

Ten minutes later, slowly he reached 
the top of the stairs, in the dark... 
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COLE CHUTE 
(CONTINUED) 


ls your daughter a slack happy slick 
chick? Slick chick is a throw back to 
earlier days, but slack happy threw 
me. It doesn't mean she likes to wear 
‘em— it mean's she likes what's in ‘em, 
| mean—like boy crazy. She'd rather 
have a nice stuffed scalp box (collec- 
tion of romances) than stay in the 
pad and settle down to a skull drag 
(study). 

I've been called strictly from hunger 
—but it didn't take me long to shape 
up. If someone tickles your ear (calls 
on the phone) suggesting there might 
be something to the rumor that yours 
and theirs are planning to take a cot- 
tage course—look out! Wedding bells 
are about to take precedence over 
school bells. 

Fortunately for the future stability of 
English language this phase wears off. 
If it didn't a future President of the 
United States might make a speech 
something like this: 

“Listen you cats we've been burnin’ 
up a lot of aces. Check that? Come to 
the party ‘cause we got a big deal and 
your Government's all shook. It's time 
to get on the stick and quit goofing 
off. | mean—like zero in cats and make 
with the bread, dad.” 

Shape up, man. That means—like 
RAISE THE TAXES! 


I've always been amused at wait- 
resses and their terms for ordering 
food. But there is nothing like a teen- 
ager. “Cow juice? That's for cubes— 
make mine jib jive. The merits of cof- 
fee over milk. And, if you hear “hot 
chocolate’’—relax. Their number one 
rock-n-roller has just given out with his 
velvety voice. 

A gone daddy doesn't dig a harpy 
huddle, of course he doesn't object to a 
grab bag now and then, but usually 
he’s hatted. No, he's not wearing any- 
thing on his head! This popular boy 
doesn't like girl's parties, will accept 
blind dates—but usually he's going 
steady. 

I think l'Il study Greek. Which makes 
it time for me to drag than and cut out. 
Dig you later, dad—! mean like— 
wow! 
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Seena Owen drinks real champagne to offset pain of pedicure 


should be shut out, what his business 
was. Laemmle had a theatre engage- 
ment, but would give him ten minutes 
exactly. They went in, and talked till 
midnight, the family being sent off to 
the theatre alone. The result of the 
interview was the production of ‘Blind 
Husbands’, the establishment of Von 
Stroheim's reputation.” 

Laemmle bought the script that night, 
hired Von Stroheim as director and 
actor. Other actors featured were Sam 
De Grasse, Francelia Billington and 





Gibson Gowland who later played the 
lead in his most famous film, “Greed.” 

Changing the title to "Blind Hus- 
bands,” Laemmle released the picture 
in 1919. An overnight sensation, the 
Count and Uncle Carl, two men as 
far apart as the poles in personality, 
heralded the realistic era in silent mo- 
tion pictures. 

| regret to say that, despite her 
friendship and help with his first screen 
success, Von Stroheim has neglected to 
even mention Sarah P. McClung's name. 


pa 
u - -v - 


Von Stroheim at right takes a break in Death Valley to study bone-pile 


while shooting “Greed.” 
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Let us hope in his memoirs, Von Stro- 
heim at least has remembered, with a 
line or two, the maiden school teacher 
who encouraged his talent long before 
the line formed giving him the middle 
name, “genius.” 

"The Devil's Passkey’’ and “Foolish 
Wives” followed his early triumph. In 
‘Foolish Wives'* he built one set, the 
reproduction of Monte Carlo, that cost 
$200,000. He also personally drank a 
cup of real oxblood which was a new 
high or low, for realism. 

Money and time he handled like yes- 
terday's newspapers. With his fourth 
picture, “Merry-Go-Round,” in 1923, he 
scared even Uncle Carl's faith in him 
and was replaced by Rupert Julian who 
had gained fame as the director of 
"Beast of Berlin.” 

But the magic of his handling daring 
themes attracted the newly formed 
company of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. For 
ten years Von Stroheim had dreamed of 
filming Frank Norris” melodramatic 
novel, “McTeague,” a tale of lust and 
greed that ground life down to the 
bone. He signed with MGM with the 
proviso he do this slice-of-life story, 

His own lust for realism broke all 
bounds. Determined to create the exact 
mood and setting of the powerful novel, 
Von Stroheim filmed the entire produc- 
tion in its actual locale. Real houses, 
stores, restaurants, mines, cities and 
deserts were the backgrounds. Not a 
single scene was shot inside the studio. 

The story unfolds like a newsreel and 
suddenly the characters of Mac, his 
wife, Trina and Marcus played by Gib- 
son Gowland, Zazu Pitts and Jean Her- 
sholt, fuse into a startling real life 
action of lust and greed that ends in 
Mac murdering Trina for her money, 
Mac's flight across Death Valley with 
Marcus, their fight and Mac's murder of 
Marcus only to find in the struggle he 
is handcuffed to a dead man. 

Quotes from the January, 1925 issue 
of Motion Picture Magazine, illustrates 
the frenzied desire of Von Stroheim's 
quest to show life in the raw. 

“Take a party of forty men into 
Death Valley just for the sake of a 
picture? Why, man, you must be crazy! 
You'd never come out alive!” 

The man from the big insurance com- 
pany whose business it was to take 
risks, looked at Erich Von Stroheim and 
shook an incredulous head. 

“Back in 1849,” the insurance man 
continued, “sixty-five miners went into 
Death Valley prospecting for gold. 
Sixty-three of them died, and the two 
who escaped never went back ta claim 
their treasure. Hundreds of parties have 
perished there since. There’s not an 
insurance company in America would 
risk a dollar on any of you!" 

But Von Stroheim merely looked at 
the man, then drew back his head and 
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Walk in Silents 


(CONTINUED) 
laughed. 

"My dear fellow,” he exclaimed, “I 
can see you are one of those people 
who think the movies are all make- 
believe. I’m directing the filming of 
‘Greed’—from Frank Norris’ book, ‘Mc- 
Teague’ remember? McTeague fled 
through Death Valley; he found it Hell 
all right, and Frank Norris described 
it as such. That's why it's a great book. 

“Do you think to make this picture 
l'Il drag some sand into the studio, put 
my actors before the camera, and say: 
‘You're out in a desert, old chappie, 
frightfully uncomfortable, you know. 
You're dying of heat and thirst; taran- 
tulas are crawling over you. Look the 
part, old fellow; register agony! 

"No, you're all wrong, my dear man. 
My actors are going to follow Mc- 
Teague's flight into Death Valley, cover 
his whole trail step by step, suffer the 
hardships he suffered, just as it is in 
the book, get me? I'm for realism in 
pictures, and | get it at any cost. And 
every man jack of us is coming out un- 
harmed, so what do we care for insur- 
ance?" 

“Greed,” a dismal box-office failure, 
like Griffith’s “Intolerance,” was ac- 
claimed as a masterpiece of realism, 
the cinema's greatest art film. 

When Von Stroheim, who was not 
allowed to cut the final version of 
“Greed,” saw the mutilation, he turned 
his back on art and directed “The Merry 
Widow,” but his magic touch for real- 
istic drama even in this operatic tale 
lifted it above its plot and it rang the 
register to the tune of four million dol- 
lars, proving if he wanted to he could 
follow a schedule and make money and 
a good picture. 

His last released picture was made at 
Paramount, “The Wedding March" with 
himself and Fay Wray. The same pat- 
tern. Two years in the making. Too 
much money spent. Someone else cut- 
ting the final draft. Failure at the box 
office. 

In 1928 Von Stroheim began what 
many feel could have been his most 
celebrated film, “Queen Kelly”, star- 
ring Gloria Swanson, Seena Owen and 
Walter Byron. A tale of a mad Balkan 
queen, her prince-lover and Swanson as 
as an innocent country girl ran into en- 
tanglements which spanned the end of 
silent films and the rise of talkies. Even- 
tually Von Stroheim bowed out, Swan- 
son took over and other directors failed 
to capture the startling demands of the 
story. 

Seena Owen, playing the mad queen, 
recalls how Von would work for hours 
on end without a stop for a cup of 
coffee. Like a man possessed shooting 
and re-shooting scenes that seemed 
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perfect the first take. She remembers 
one sensational scene that has never 
been dared by anyone including the 
French. 

The mad queen had a habit of walk- 
ing around in the nude with a white 
cat perched on her shoulder. This was 
accomplished by Miss Owen wearing 
flesh colored bra and brief. In one 
scene she passes a line of soldiers and 
when they slip from attention frowns 
them. back into it and then continues 
her nocturnal stroll. Another scene 
for sheer realism topped anything the 
Danish actress ever did, even her work 
as the Princess Beloved in Griffith‘s-‘‘In- 
olerance” which brought her fame and 
stardom. 

Catching Swanson in bed with her 
prince-lover, she whips the girl down a 
flight of winding marble stairs into a 
shattered heap. Von Stroheim shot this 
so many times Seena nearly collapsed 
and only Swanson's quieting words 
kept the Dane and German from going 
at it for real. 

But Seena Owen also warmly re- 
marks: “Griffith and Von Stroheim were 
alike in their genius. Both could fire 
you to the skies. At a party at director 
Robert Vignola's Von rushed up to me, 
shouting, ‘You're my Queen. At last 
I've found my Queen!’ Until four in the 
morning he held me in a corner describ- 
ing the magnificence of the part. He 
was a meteor with a bullet head and 
yet a heart as tender as a child's.” 

He proved this tenderness when the 
cat kept scratching Seena's naked 
shoulders as she carried it throughout 
many other scenes. He had white fur 
booties made for the feline's paws. 

Another daring scene shows Seena 
in a bathtub sipping real Champagne. 
Yes, real Champagne. Seena Owen, 
one of Hollywood's silent immortals be- 
lieves it was the most enjoyable make- 
believe in her entire career. 

Gloria Swanson, who would have 
astounded her fans by playing a shy 
innocent heroine in “Queen Kelly,” has 
made several attempts to put the film 
together and as recently as 1956. But 
“Kelly” seems doomed to the movie 
limbo where now, only the spirit of 
Erich Von Stroheim, may ponder it's 
completion. 

Erich Von Stroheim, in ten crowded, 
bulging years had written film history 
and his own obituary. 

Realist, perfectionist, daring to match 
with life its tiniest movement, he ma- 
tured the silent movies while failing to 
mature himself in the complex matter 
of dollars and cents. 

Across the street from MGM Studios 
in Culver City, stands a bare, wooden 
Catholic Church. On one of its altars, 
a statue of St. Rita, a gift from Erich 
Von Stroheim, the screen's greatest real- 
ist, for favors granted. 


My Seve 


that Holly Chivers needed? 

“Holly, the boys say the fight started 
because you made some unkind re- 
marks about the sores on George’s 
legs. What do you say to that?” 

“It’s a lie, Mr. Sargent, a lie! | never 
said anything to George. | was mind- 
ing my own business. But | can't even 
go to the latrine without somebody 
making a pass at me.” 

The room hot. The silence edged by 
the echoes of the boys leaving the 
counselor’s building. The boy and | 
looking at each other wondering who 
was being punished more. 

“Holly, it's not easy for me to say 
this. But ever since you came to Camp 
you've never gotten along, never told 
the truth. Why? You know it was 
wrong to steal that car, rob that liquor 
store. You know you could be in a lot 
worse place than here. And yet all you 
do is whine and complain. You don't 
try to meet anyone half way, not even 
the superintendent, why, Holly?’ 

The boy's head down. His fingers 
locking each other with the hurt of 
chains. His voice on the floor with the 
carpet. 

“Mr. Sargent, | swear it, | swear it, 
| didn't say those sores were from 
George's Dad! | didn't! | didn't!’ 

| couldn't, | couldn't let Holly get by 
this time with tears and hysteria. How 
could the boy stand up against ten and 
lie so completely? Or had he lied? Had 
he told the truth for the first time? | 
pulled the boy's face up into the blind- 
ing light. 

“Holly, you haven't given any of us 
a chance around here to help you. I'm 
giving you one now. Tell me the truth, 
tell me you said those things and | 
won't punish you.” 

Holly stared up at me. For a second 
he remembered his father. His father 
that Ma had said ran away with an- 
other woman. He remembered his 
father saying that to him. He didn't 
know how he remembered it, but he 
did. Holly Chivers did something he 
had never done before, he touched 
another person. He touched my hands 
like they might be a priest's. 

“| swear to God, Mr. Sargent. | 
swear to God, | didn't say those things 
about George's sores.” 

Holly's tears on my hands. 

“You can go now, boy." 

| watched him go. Listened to his 
footsteps in the hall. Looked at the 
tears still wet on my hands. What an 
actor that kid would have made! 


Later that evening as the boys pre- 
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pared for bed | called over a Mexican 
boy named Arbos. Arbos wouid be 
going home in three days. And Arbos 
had been in the barracks. If he had 
heard the fight he would surely tell me 
the truth. 

“Arbos, what do you know about the 
fight tonight?" 

Arbos a boy smiling all the time. This 
time he didn't smile. 

“Well, sir, | was getting undressed 
for supper when | hear George and 
Holly going at it. | really don't remem- 
ber too much what they said.” 

The boys filing behind Arbos and 
me. George and his buddies. At the 
edge of the circle Holly watched. 

"Can't you remember anything they 
said?" 

Arbos looking over my shoulder. 

“Well, Arbos, if you didn't hear any- 
thing just say so.” 

Arbos biting his lower lip. 

“Yes, | remember now, sir, | remem- 
ber Holly saying something about the 
sores on George's legs.” 

| flicked on the desk lamp. George 
bending down quickly and pulling his 
pant leg down. The circle breaking. 
Only Arbos facing the light fanning 
across his chest, the light and my eyes. 

Holly alone in the shadow. Holly 
stuffing a cry back in his dry throat. 
Holly stumbling toward his bed not 
waiting to hear what Arbos said. 

Lights out. Whispers. Giggles, Some- 
one talking about a girl. Behind the 
desk with my flashlight | was ready to 
make bed-check. 

My boots scraping over the floor. 
The flashlight poking holes in the dark- 
ness. My boots scraping. A body turn- 
ing over. The flashlight an eye with- 
out a head. | didn't put the flashlight 
on Holly's bed. 


The air brittle as cellophane as the 
boys marched to the flag-waving cere- 
monies the next morning. At attention 
they watched the flag being raised 
against a blue sky shining like glass. 
Hand salute! The flag crawling up the 
pole. The colors bright. The mountains 
brighter as the sun fired the crests. The 
silence golden in its cleanness. Hands 
at sides, | barked commands as the 
boys marched to breakfast. My eyes 
and Holly's eyes catching each other as 
they passed like a golden ring on the 
merry-go-round. 

In the mess hall | sipped my coffee 
and watched Holly watching me. He 
wanted to talk to me. Holly was going 
to break down. | was almost sorry he 
was going to break down. 
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Holly Chivers pulling weeds as | 
came by supervising the garden detail. 

“Well, Holly, how goes it?” 

The dust from a passing truck divid- 
ing the camp from the river that was 
almost dry. 

“Mr. Sargent, may | talk to you— 
in—in private?” 

Holly said it with his eyes where his 
belt was. 

“Sure, Holly, sure. How about com- 
ing to my room after lunch? We can 
be real private there.” 

A smile that almost turned the boy's 
head up into the sun. The head nod- 
ding as the hands pulled the weeds 
and | walked away. 

"Sit down, Holly. My room always 
looks like a cyclone has hit it.” 

Holly stood looking down into the 
small room where a short wave set 
huddled in the shadows. 

“Mr. Sargent, what's that?’ 

"A short wave. It's a lot of fun.” 

The boy's hands clenched together 
as if he had just crawled out of a 
hole. 

Switches, Buttons. Voices. Rattled 
sound. Calling. Calling. A boy's heart? 
| wondered as | saw the flush on Holly's 
cheeks. When | got Hong-Kong Holly 
almost jumped out of the chair. And 
in his jump he touched my hand again. 
He held it over the rattling voice and 
there were tears in his eyes when he 
said: 

"Mr. Sargent, | didn't say that about 
George. Honest, | didn't. | know I've 
lied plenty before but not this time.” 

A voice calling from Hong-Kong. 
Crackling. A wave reaching out of an- 
other world. A wave. Could a wave of 
hope capture this boy? Through the 
crackling and the shouts of the boys 
outside pitching horseshoes, | said: 

“I don't want you to think I'm preju- 
diced, Holly. It may seem | am. And 
maybe | have formed an opinion be- 
cause of your past pattern. But why 
do you think I should believe you are 
telling the truth now? Why?” 

The crackling sound a shattered 
nerve. | shut it off. The silence worse. 
We sat and waited. The horseshoes 
clanging outside. Only breathing in- 
side. Holly looked me eye for eye as 
he said: 

“Last night, Mr. Sargent at the desk. 
With Arbos. | saw what a lie can do. 
How a lie can fall out of a guy's pocket 
like a penny and make it seem like a 
million.” 

I stared at Holly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean, sir, Arbos was lying. When 
you were talking to him George was 
standing behind you and motioning to 
his turned-up pant leg and the sores. 
Motioning and making out the word 
‘sores’ with his mouth. He was making 
out the lie for Arbos to tell you about 


me, sir. He was.” 

Nothing further to say. Somehow | 
believed the boy. Somehow against 
the record, the pattern, the odds. | dis- 
missed him quietly. | turned the short 
wave on. | listened to the crackling. 
The jumble of voices. A wave of hope. 
That's all any of the boys wanted. | 
felt sick and | knew | couldn't eat din- 
ner. 


Ten against one. Were the odds so 
great now? We all stood by the tables 
where their moms and pops came once 
a month to visit and feed them. We 
stood wondering and nervous. All but 
Holly who stood taller than the rest, 
though his tallness was more like the 
pines than a boy’s. 

“Fellows, you know I'm not much 
on words and less on poetry. But today 
these lines sort of sum up an incident 
involving all of us and—most of all 
me. A lie has two heads and two eyes 
and when one lies there have to be 
two always to double the two.” 

Arbos giggled. Arbos one day away 
from home. Arbos who had lied. 

“It is funny, Arbos, very funny. You 
have lied. Why? Because two and two 
and two—make what?” 

The boys shuffled. The wind shuffled 
leaves across the sloping grass. Dust 
kicked at a group of three gigantic 
rocks that had once held a glacier 
together like nails a door. 

“l have talked to all of you separ- 
ately. You have all admitted to the lie 
against Holly. And Holly has seen 
what a lie has done to him. And | 
have seen what a lie has done to me.” 

The wind high in the pines with the 
whirr of a saw. 

“I believed this lie Holly Chivers. I 
believed it because of your record and 
the odds against you. | apologize for 
believing it. | hope the others do like- 
wise. That's between them and their 
consciences." 

| couldn't say any more. | never felt 
so small in all my life as | turned from 
the group of boys and climbed the hill 
to the superintendent's office to correct 
my error, 
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MOTHER’S LAST 
“DEAR SIRS” 


(CONTINUED) 
like a plaster angel on Sunday morn- 
ing. 

“Dinner on the patio tonight!" she 
announced, as if we thought nothing 
of it at a time of year when the radio 
crackled with frost warnings, and the 
orange groves of the west San Fer- 
nando Valley breathed smudge upon 
the benches and barbecue tables of the 
entire countryside. 

Voices flew like chicken feathers. 

“How long is it going to take for 
that blankety-blank paint to dry?” 

“Mama, the paint you put on before 
still comes off!" 

“Ye gods, mom 

"Mama, how could you! You prom- 
ised!“ 

“Mama! 

“Now if it wasn't for me—" 

"Wait, mana—!” 

“The fence would fall down!“ 

“Mama, we know you work hard 
around here!” 

“The cess-pool would 
Weeds would overtake the garden 

“Now, mama, that's not what we're 
talking about!” 

“And all I get is a lot of complaints! 
I'm not one to sit by like some namby- 
pansy—'* 

“Mama!” remonstrated my sister. 
Actually, we couldn't take mother's 
name calling to heart; not when she 
referred to one of our operatic records 
as being sung by Christine Flagstaff, to 
people who mumbled as having poor 
dictation, and to my sister's vignettes as 
vinegarettes. 

That night, as we bedded down on 
the floor, all in one room, there were 
some snickers, which mother took per- 
sonally. On the following day we all 
went our ways, leaving with the sense 
of freedom that is born, more the pity, 
of thinking the worst had happened. 

When we came back, late that after- 
noon, we found mother setting up a 
tent on the back lawn. Since only 
twice in memory had we tented on 
the lawn—following the Long Beach 
and the Tehachapi earthquakes—we 
were somewhat shaken up by the sight 
of mother with rope and pegs, stretch- 
ing canvas. 

We didn't say anything, just started 
for the door that led to the room where 
we slept the night before. 

"Don't go in the house! called 
mother shrilly. 

We stared back at her. 

"Don't go in. It's painted!’ 

“Painted! Not the last room in the 
house!” 

“Well, of course. If they're all to 
come out even, they all have to be 
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done together, Look, | got this at the 
lumber yard. It's a perfect match, and 
the man said it would dry in four 
hours.” 

Four hours later, the floors weren't 
dry and neither were we. A cold heavy 
rain blew up, the sky darkening over 
the Chatsworth hills, bringing a steady 
downpour that filled the hollow places 
in mother’s brick work with ever widen- 
ing puddles, turned the walks into 
rivers, and eave-gutters into rushing 
cataracts. Mother got out her shovel 
and went to work. The sight of this 
poor woman digging in the rain was 
enough to wring the heart of the most 
callous family, but we could not, for 
the life of us, figure out why mother 
dug ditches around the house every 
time it drizzled. As an added precau- 
tion, she usually got out all the old 
clothes and bedding, and piled it on 
the floor, at the inside of the patio- 
doors, giving the place a beleaguered 
look. She invariably brought to mind 
a doughty frontierswoman plugging up 
chinks in the log-cabin before aiming 
her musket at a phalanx of advancing 
redskins. But, this time, the wet paint 
made her embattlement impossible, so 
mother dug more ditches than usual. 
The next day, mother, who rarely 
caught cold, awoke with chills and 
fever. 

On the second day, mother let us 
call a doctor, foregoing her usual 
remedy of boiled grapefruit (for the 
inside) and boric acid (for the out- 
side), the latter being a treatment she 
was so consecrated to that she pow- 
dered her face with it daily. 

For a time, death perched right at 
the head of mother's mail-order bed— 
the one she got instead of the bed- 
spread. The driveway crunched with 
the sound of feet; the coming and go- 
ing of the doctor, and the people who 
inhabited mother’s world to the extent 
of inquiring after her well-being; a 
carpenter, the deliveryman from the 
lumber yard, a second-hand furniture 
dealer, and the power-line man who 
topped her eucalyptus twice a year. 

In a few days, mother was sitting 
up—among the living, but not the 
working. While we all hoped for her 
continued improvement, it was a relief 
to know just where mother was. All the 
time. But, it so happens, that the 
peace and quiet that followed mother’s 
nearly catastrophic painting spree 
lulled us into complacency. Doctor's 
orders being what they were, it had 
been days since mother had drawn a 
floor-plan, slipped a shrub, or built a 
lattice baffle. She sat around, thumb- 
ing through an out-of-date mail order 
catalogue, or sometimes reading des- 
sert recipes to father. He hated having 
recipes read to him, but he listened, 
figuring it was better than sloshing 


through paint. For the most part, we 
went about our days with a lack of 
care that was unusual in anyone who 
lived with mother. After all, if her 
thoughts were laced with turpentine, 
or accompanied by the grinding of a 
cement-mixer, she couldn't hold still 
long. Besides, there were the doctor's 
orders. So what did we have to worry 
about? 

One day, we phoned home and the 
line was busy. We called again—the 
line was still busy. This was strange, 
because, in the first place, we had a 
private line, and in the second place, 
mother had never been much of a per- 
son to use the phone.. 

Without warning, one Sunday after- 
noon, a group of strangers appeared 
at our front door, and were conducted 
on a tour of our rambling and random- 
ly house, staring wonderingly at our 
two sinks—the little one in the kitchen 
and the big one in the dining-room— 
at the continuous porches leading past 
picture-windows looking into bed- 
rooms, past the jungle of many plants 
and trees that rampaged over the large, 
lawnless yard. 

Mother, by way of explanation, 
turned over to us her last “Dear Sirs.“ 

“Dear Sirs: 

| want to sell my house, Although | 
know l'Il never get another one just 
like it. It's quite similar to that nice 
old Van Tassel farm-house—the one in 
The Sleepy Hollow, you know? The 
book, not a location. By Washington 
& Vine—in fact, | think it was in the 
back of my head when | started build- 
ing. Except that mine has three baths, 
Also two fireplaces. And two sinks. My 
family didn't like this idea, at first, 
but now it is the very latest thing, they 
say. All of the bedrooms have out- 
side entrances, and the whole place is 
sort of California-mission with a touch 
of early-American and modern-rustic. 
This is too much to keep under control 
when one is not as young as they used 
to be. 

“There is an orchard on one side, 
and an acre and a half in back, which 
is planted in alfalfa to keep down the 
weeds. lt would be a nice place for 
somebody who likes to work in the 
yard. 

“I’m not in a hurry to sell and will 
wait for the right party. A writer would 
like it. Or an artist (if they could keep 
up the payments). Which reminds me, 
please bring out a sign.” 

Mother didn‘t sell the house out 
from under us the next week, or the 
next month, but she sold it eventually. 
Sometimes | dream about that home in 
the west valley, and my son, who is 
now eleven, says that someday he is 
going to have one just like it. But he'll 
never have one just like it. Not unless 
his grandma is around to help him. 
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LONESOME DRUM 


THE JACARANDA BLOOM 


(To T.S.B.) 
| deliberately walked this bright 
June day, 
Three city blocks out of my way 
In order to feel beneath my feet 
Pale purple snowdrifts that smell 
as sweet 
As a mixture of clover and new-mown 
hay 
And honey-suckles mingled with 
fragrant bay. 


The Jacaranda trees had shed 
A blanket of beauty wherein the red 
Of passion and hunger all perfectly 
blends 
With the blue of a sorrow, conniving 
at ends 
That are known to none but to God 
and me, 
And the whispering blooming 
Jacaranda tree, 


The humans in motors all went 
sailing by 
North east west and south with 
never an eye 
For the silent waiting watching trees 
That rain purple showers and fill 
the breeze 
And cover the grass and dilate my heart 
In all of these ways, doing their part 
While making for beauty, and truth 
and good, 
And—who knows—maybe even 
for brotherhood. 


May | be as patient when others 
will stand 
As dumbly crushing my own 
wondrous flowers 
Accepting contempt and rebuke 
through the powers 
That Life and Nature give men, 
women and trees 
Which make us bloom, though only 
winds and bees 
Discover our treasure—it is finally 
our own,— 
And the price of this Gift is to 
love Life alone,— 
Or with some few who can 
understand. 
—John G. Moore 





MARISA 


(to LMM) 

black cat at my window 
cautious eyes in wintry air 
precious fur so near my pillow 
frosted glass that holds you there 
i have warmth for your desire 
you have sabled beauty sheen 
shall we touch each other's fire 
orjust... 
scratch the window clean. 

—Frank C. Polite 


OFFBEAT 


ENDSVILLE AGAIN .. . 


i've been there before 
forced to converse with flies 
heartdown on a tearstreaked floor 
without direction 
the starfish flings out five selections 
like a reeling compass 
we're on the one to endsville 
you and i 
can't you see the nowhere crowds 
the painbent brows 
the too-late-nows— 
advance three giant steps straight to 
hell 
alone 
and bolt the door 
II not follow 
i've been there before. 
—Frank C. Polite 





THERE ISN'T TIME 


There isn't time to lick your paws 
to fondly cuff your mother's jaws 
young lion there isn't time 
watch her stalk with searing eyes 
and learn to scent the food that hides 
beneath the vines, beyond the rock 
learn to stalk there isn't time 
there isn't time to nuzzle frogs 
to prance and hide in hollow logs 
young lion there isn't time 
watch her creep and spear the air 
and leap the brush that hides the 
snare 
in the night and in your sleep 
learn to creep there isn't time 
there isn't time to chase your tail 
to swat and roll the senseless snail 
young lion there isn't time 
watch her carve with bloodied claws 
the scars of death by jungle laws 
across your heart to never starve 
learn to carve there isn't time 
there isn't time to watch her die 
as yellow buzzards fill the sky 
young lion there isn't time 
catch the wind and rush insane 
across the jungle's aching plain 
with singing fangs and burning skin 
catch the wind there isn't time 
—Frank C. Polite 


CHILD BLOOD DRIPS DOWN 


if this blunted fog drenched blue bird 
were pinched on the rump 
and let out a piercing holler 
would it sound like april or a busted 
black tick-tock 
child living in luxurious squalor— 
like venus is a big bump of nothing, 
in the middle of nowhere 
cause rain falls up and child blood 
drips down 
and we like to jump the hump 
hoping for green and white nowhere 
towns. 
—Aaron Bishop 


SONG OF THE DICE SHOOTER 

Fast Train shoutin’ through the 
countryside, 

Long bus shoutin’ down the 
highway wide— 

Bing wind shoutin’ through the thick 
oak leaves, 

Blue jay shoutin’ at a snake in the 
weeds— 

White dice shoutin’ for a four-trey 
sev'n.... 

Gonna shout all over God's heav'n 

(When I get there), shout all over 
God's heav'n. 


Steamboat shoutin’ over deep rough 
seas, 

Tough waves shoutin' round the 
Captain's knees, 

Old devil shoutin’, “Sinners come on 
down!” 

Old preacher shoutin’ for his starry 
crown— 

Hot dice shoutin' for a six-five 
'lev'n. ... 

Gonna shout all over God's heav'n 

(When I get there), shout all over 
God's heav'n. 


Everybody shoutin' their own sweet 
blues, 

Everythin’ shoutin* some kind of news— 

Some folk shoutin’ both loud and 
wrong, 

Some folks shoutin' out a hopeful 
song— 

Sweet dice shoutin’ for a sev'n or 
'lev'n. ... 

Gonna shout all over God's heav'n 

(When I get there), shout all over 
God's heav'n. 

— James L. Moore. 





DON'T LISTEN 
Existing only on the mirror's face 
you wear a mask 
of echo mixed with dream 
hiding the one essential you 
behind the silvered wall 
of space. 
But don't—don't listen 
when they tell you you are made. 
Who knows the state of madness 
save geniuses and saints? 


Charles Shaw 





JOURNEYMAN PREACHER 
Come, all ye faithful! 
Step up to the bar 
Of heav'n. 
Put your foot on a golden rail— 
Set down on a star 
And order yourself a pail 
Of milk and a bowl of honey— 
Don't cost no money 
To get filled up—in heav'n! 

— James L. Moore. 
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WANTED: 


Writers who need help. We 
give expert criticism on all 
types of work up to 5000 
words. 
$5.00 per manuscript. 
LENORE 


& ASSOCIATES 
16809 OTSEGO ST. 
ENCINO, CALIF. 


For a set of nine full color pictures 
of America’s mightiest missiles, size 
11x14, suitable for framing, send 
$2.00 to:— 


NORTHWEST LITHOGRAPH CO. 
5907 Lemona Avenue 
Van Nuys, California 


Rare Theatre Programs — New York 
shows from 1902 to 1906. Excellent 
condition, List on request. Send query 
to Programs, Dept. T, Box 3386, Gra- 
nada Hills, Calif. 


Send Zulika your handwriting and 
find your place in life. Write your 
name on a blank piece of paper and 
enclose $2.00 for analysis. Zulika— 
Box 104, Pacoima, Calif. 


The World’s 
Largest Collection of 


Books on Motion Pictures 
Please Send for Free Catalog 


LARRY EDMUNDS 
BOOK SHOP 
6658 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
HO 3-3273 


STARTLE PATTERN 


Hand-painted, lace-trimmed, wash- 
able pillow cases, colors if desired— 


$8.95 a pair. With name — $9.95. ° 


State color of trim and name. Custom 
Products, Dept. PC, Box 618, Encino, 
Calif. Postpaid. 


BULLFIGHTING POSTERS 
Direct from Spain 
Vivid Realism Spectacular Color 
A HANDSOME DECORATION FOR 
DENS, DORMITORIES, CLUB ROOMS, 
BARS OR JUST ANY ROOM 
WITH A WALL 
Full Size 10 Feet Long, 6 Feet Wide 


Different Action Scenes 
Price $13 Each; 2 Different for $25 


Mailed prepaid to any address 


POSTER 


BOX 618 
ENCINO, CALIFORNIA 


PAGE THIRTY 


Thoroughbred Racing Fans—ln our 
opinion, best idea yet for successful 
betting. Easy method of handicapping 
and checking performance, 32-page 
“Sheldon’s Handy-Kapper’ only $2.00 
Sheldon Publishing Co., 5531 Gramar, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


MEXICO. Retirement costs $60.00 
monthly. Information book $2.00, Jo- 
seph Regan, Apartado 2029, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 


GET YOUR RARE COINS FROM THE 
GAMBLING CAPITOL OF THE WORLD— 
LAS VEGAS. SEND FOR LIST: LAS 
VEGAS COIN SHOP, 1112 S. Fifth St., 
Las Vegas, Nevada. 


COLLECTOR'S MEMORY SHOP 
Movie, Theatre Books and Magazines, 
Phono Records, Sheet Music, Playbills, 
Programs, Stills. Misc. Books and Mag- 
azines. Out of print items. Memory 
Shop — 110 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. (one 
flight up). GR. 3-2404. Mail Orders— 
Memory Shop—Box 365, Cooper Sta- 
tion N.Y.C. 


Rates for STARTLE PATTERN as follows: 
Regular print $.08 a word — large 
print — $0.12 a word. Deadline is 
30 days in advance of issue in which 
ad will appear. Make checks pay- 
able to Defilee Publications, Box 618, 
Encino, Calif. For rates on display ad- 
vertising, write c/o advertising man- 
ager. 


Bongo and conga drums at tremen- 
dous savings. Free catalog. Write Cen- 
ter, 1221 $. 17th St., Las Vegas, Nev. 


Original, hand-made cocktail aprons 
designed by Gwen of Granada. Ny- 
lon net, sequin-designed, all colors— 
$7.50. Startle your guests with striking 
velvet, taffeta or brocade aprons lined 
and beaded—$25.00. Send checks to 
Gwen of Granada, Dept. AP, Box 3386, 
Granada Hills, Calif. Postpaid. 


A NEW FACEJB—=>- 


Stephen Boyd, 28-year-old Irish- 
Canadian, stands head and shoulders 
above the new crop of faces trying to 
reach the star level, despite being only 
six feet tall. 

In such films as “Island in the Sun,” 
“The Bravados” and the latest Susan 
Hayward starrer, “Woman Possessed,” 
the Irish theatre-trained actor had 
sparked some of the dynamics remind- 
ful of James Mason's early days. 

As Messala in the $15,000,000 re- 
make of the silent epic, “Ben-Hur,” 
he will make this big jump to the top 
rung, everyone agrees. 


Two of his rather different qualifica- 
tions—he's got a man's name and he 
looks and acts like a man. 


OFFBEAT 








A NEW FACE 


i 


“Im over the hump!... Just made my 
500th sale!” writes Kelvin Wallace Coven- 
try, Derby, N. Y. “Five years seem like a 
nightmare on some jobs—but the five years 
spent since I took the Palmer course have 


gone like a lightning flash. I’m hitting 
plenty of national magazines and have been 
full-time free-lancing four years now... 
all of which was just a dream when I was 
plugging along in a dead-end factory job.” 





How to Make Money Writing 
Short Stories, Mysteries, Articles 


Read What Famous 
Authors and Palmer 
Graduates Say: 


First 2 Stories 
Bring $255 


“Before completing the 
Palmer course I sold two 
stories: one for $110, the 


other for $145. When the 
going got tough, I turned 
to the lessons and the an- 
swer was there.” — Adam 
fretz, Tarentum, Pa. 





Thanks ale 
for Help 


«The wealth of informa- 
tion in your lessons, cover- 
ing all phases of writing, 
plus the utmost in help 
from excellent instructors, 
leaves no question about 
writing techniques. I 
wouldn't have my check for an article it it 
weren't for the guidance of Palmer Institute,” 


—Billie Cook, Vallejo, Calif. 





$1400 from 
Outdoor Life 


“Sold an article on hunt- 
ing to Outdoor Life for 
$400 — that makes $1400 
from them so far, plus two 
stories to The Trapper, and 
several to other magazines. 
The time I put on your 
course was the most valuable I ever spent.” 


—Ray Beck, Knox, Pa. 





Another Famous 
Author Endorses 
Palmer 


Monica Dickens, success- 
ful columnist, great grand- 
daughter of Charles Dick- 
ens, and authoress of 12 
best selling novels, includ- 
ing “The Angel in the Cor- 
ner,” writes: “The thor- 
oughness of Palmer’s teaching techniques has 
greatly impressed me. I feel certain that any 
person with a sincere desire to write will 
benefit greatly from the course.” 








Free Sample Lesson Shows 


How You Learn at Home 


For Extra Income or Full-Time Career 


Have you ever had the urge to 
write? Have you or friends had 
interesting experiences? Have you 
ideas about people, places, hob- 
bies, sports, business or social ac- 


. tivities, that might make interest- 


ing stories or articles for general 
magazines, trade and_ technical 
journals, fraternal publications, 
etc? 


Opportunities Greater 
Than Ever 


Editors agree: the demand for new 
writers is greater than ever, and 
you don’t have to have a big name 
or be a great writer to make good 
money. Most famous authors were 
once just ordinary people—with 
an urge to write. 


Earn While Learning 


Many Palmer beginners earn while 
learning, receiving small but wel- 
come checks for material that may 
be turned out quickly once you 
acquire the proper technique. This 
extra income may pay for your 
Palmer training—or help to pro- 
vide extra comforts for your fam- 
ily: vacations, travel, new 2 


Palmer Institute 
of Authorship 


SINCE 1917 


The Art 
of Writing 
Saloble 
Bienes 





ing or home furnishings. And now 
it’s easier to learn than you may 
imagine, through Palmer’s unique 
method of training—for not just 
one field of writing, but for all: 
Fiction, Article, Radio and TV. 
You receive individual coaching 
by professional writers who go 
over your writing, giving helpful ` 
suggestions and showing you how 
to correct weaknesses, how to 
capitalize on your good points. 
Thus your own individual writing 
style is developed. Study fast or 
slow. Save time and effort. 


FREE Lesson Shows How 


So you can see for yourself how 
you may “cash in” on the oppor- 
tunities for new writers, we make 
this generous free offer to send 
you: Typical lesson package of our 
proven home-study course, with 
actual writing assignments and 
typical answers showing how pro- 
fessional writers actually do the 
work, plus 40-page book, “The Art 
of Writing Salable Stories,” de- 
scribing your opportunities. No 
obligation. No salesman will call. 
Send for your free lesson and 
book now—before you forget! 

ZZ zw. w zw uu 
Ą Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk OF-79 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me free sample lesson package 
The Art of Writing Sal- 


and 40-page book, ** 


able Stories’ explaining how your home- 


1680 N. SYCAMORE study training helps new writers get started and 
l established writers increase their income. No oblixa- 
Desk OF-79 i lion, No salesman will call. 
TE I m. 
Hollywood 28, California BOS ---------------------~----------------------- 
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